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Hunting, popular outdoor recreation, can be enjoyed in safety 
(Photo by Western-Winchester) 


Safe Hunting Through Education 


UNTING 
J. Bertram Kessel 
60 CENTS 


CANVAS 
FOOTWEAR 


IN GYM, in tennis, in all physical education training, the right 
footwear is all-important. You'll have the right footwear when you buy 
or specify Converse. Right because all Converse shoes give you what you need 


- perfect fit and comfort, positive traction, maximum arch support and money- 
saving, extra long wear. Insist on nothing less than Converse! 


CORRECTLY PROPORTIONED LAST IN ALL SIZES... 
for correct arch support and real foot comfort. All Star sizes 4 to 10; all other shoes, sizes 3 to 11. 


WOMEN’S “ALL STAR” 
19162 Sizes 4 to 10 


Heavy white 

army duck uppers 

with loose duck 

lining; peg top 
upper; foxing to edge of sole; toe guard. SPONGE IN- 
SOLE and CUSHION HEFL and ARCH SUPPORT, 
Non-marking molded outsole. 


WOMEN’S “BEACH” 
19494 Sizes 310 11 


Circular vamp oxford, Drill-backed army 
duck uppers; double foxing to edge of sole; 
toe guard and inside toe cap, Full length duck 
covered SPONGE INSOLE with COM- 
FORT CUSHIGN ARCH. Non-marking 
crepe outsole, 


WOMEN’S “COURT STAR” 
19500 Sizes 3 to 11 


Lace-to-toe oxford. Drill-backed 
heavy white army duck uppers, 
specially reinforced; 

double foxing to edge 

of sole. SPONGE 

INSOLE with 

CUSHION HEEL 

and ARCH SUP- 

PORT. Smooth 

seam tongue. Pin- 
point design molded outsole. 


WOMEN’S “GYM-ED” 
19374 Sizes 3 to 11 


Lace-to-toe bal; white duck uppers; SPONGE 
INSOLE with COMFORT CUSHION 
ARCH. Non-marking crepe design outsole. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO 6: 


564 West Monroe Street 


NEW YORK 13: 
241 Church Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 5: 
100 Howard Street 
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MOORE GYM SUITS 


When girls don Moore Gym Suits, they join in the pieasantest 
kind of companionship. This discovery is made every day 
by new schools as they become acquainted with Moore 


Gym Suits for the first time. 


The gay, friendly colors, the hearty Sanforized fabrics, the 
attractive good looks of Moore Gym Suits all combine to 
produce keen enjoyment among girls who like to be 


well dressed. 


For more than 40 years, Moore has made girls’ gym suits 


by one principle—to offer the best possible value at the 
most reasonable price. Today our old friends say they find 
Moore Gym Suits more beautiful, more enjoyable than ever. 
Why not try them for your classes? Examine a sample 
today and make friends with a suit you'll depend 


on for four good years! 


At left, A40-66, trim one-piece suit with its own attached 
innerbrief. In Daffodil, Swing Blue, Tropic Green, 
Sea Foam, Rio Red and White. Only one of many suits 
illustrated in the latest color booklet, yours free on request. 


E.R.MOORE Co. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, ill. 
GRaceland 7-3600 


25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
RAvenswood 9-7155 


1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
DUnkirk 7-3205 
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GY¥M TO 


School Towels. And this experience 
use of the finest materials . . 


to outperform and outwear others. 


BUY EXPERIENCE—NOT EXPERIMENTS! 
As thousands of schools all over the country will attest—and as over 40 
years of experience will prove—you buy QUALITY when you buy McArthur 


. . « plus craftsmanship . . . plus the 
. results in a product that’s proved in the field 


Super-Turk School Towels provide the one real economy—low cost per use 
—they‘re good for 350 to 500 uses and launderings. 
school to specify McArthur Towels—write today for information. 


Buy Experience —-NOT Experiments! 


GEO. M [ A RT H U it BARABOO, WIS. 


McArthur’s famous Super-Gym and 


It will pay your 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Voliand, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsviile 21, N.Y 


From Coast to Coast 
Coaches Praise «-NewTing Plan 
for Athlete’s Foot Control 


FROM KANSAS — “It was more effective 
than anything else we used.” 


FROM KENTUCKY — "Ting is the only 
remedy I've found to date!” 


FROM NEW YORK— "Easy to apply... 


quick acting ... doesn't cause irritation.” 


Ting is different. It combines the bet- 
ter contact of a cream with the drying, 
deodorizing quality of a powder. Easy 
to use, it does an amazing 2-way job. 


1 Ting kills specific types of Athlete’s 
* Foot fungi on 60 second contact. 


2 Ting dries to powder that stays on the 
* job deodorizing, soothing, germicidal. 


3 Ting is greaseless, stainless — never 
messy ! 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS ONLY 69¢ 


. .. also available in new $1.10 economy size. 


1954 


September 10-12 
Fall Conference, 
University. 

October 4-6 
National Conference on Physical Education for 
College Men and Women, Washington, D. C. 

October 16 
National Olympic Day. 

November 7-13 
American Education Week. 


1955 


February 6-10 
National Sporting Goods Association Conven- 
tion and Show, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 
March 30-April 1 
Midwest District Convention, Neil House, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 
March 30-April 2 
Central District Convention, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 
April 11-15 
Southern District Convention, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
April 13-15 
Northwest District Convention, Lewiston, Idaho. 
April 15-17 
Annuo) Meeting, Midwest Association for Phy- 
sical Education of College Women, Turkey Run 
State Park, Marshall, Indiana. 
April 17-21 
Eastern District Convention, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
April 20-23 
Southwest District Convention, Las Cruces, New 
Mexico. 


Eastern District, Syracuse 


Hotel Mayo, 


Hotel Statler, 


Putting PR 


into HPER 


68 pp. $1.00 
A handbook of public relations full 
of suggestions based on actual situa- 
tions that you encounter every day. 
AAHPER 
Publications—Sales 
1201—16TH ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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A New HIGH™ 


IN GYMNASIUM® FINISHES 


Get “TWICE the WEAR” 


FINISH 


Trophy takes the heavy constant wear of sports traf- 
fic for years longer ... in scores of gymnasiums, field 
houses, on tournament floors. Its smooth glossy film 
resists. the constant wearing action of players’ feet 

. the grinding-in of daily dirt, staining from per- 
spiration, grease and water. It cleans like a china 
dish, relieving you of costly labor time in mainte- 
nance. The beauty of its light, slip-resistant surface 
attests to its name, “The Tiffany of All Finishes.” 


e@ LIGHTEST FINISH KNOWN 
e@ AVOIDS RUBBER MARKING 


Meets Every Demand of ' 
See, Gruelling Basketball Play 


and varied Sports Traffic. 


e@ CLEANS LIKE A PLATE 
e@ INCREASED COVERAGE 
COSTS YOU LESS. 


> Your Hillyard Maintaineer 
re is nearby to help with any 
special floor problem. He’s 
“on Your Staff—Not Your 
Payroll.” 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Passaic, N. J. © San Jose, Calif. 


Branches in Principal Citics Hillyord Chemical Ce., 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


Please send my free copy of Hillyard’s new Specification 
Sheet on TROPHY GYM FINISH to 


Name Title 
Institution 

Address. 

City State 
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Outstanding” 
McGraw-Hill 
— Books — 


< RECREATION LEADER'S 


HANDBOOK 
By Ricuanp Kraus, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. In press. 


The author combines, in a single vol- 
ume, an understanding of the back- 
ground of social recreation, the role 
of recreation in everyday life, lead- 
ership techniques in working with 
recreation groups, and a wide vari- 
ety of materials, A section of the 
book is also devoted to program 
planning, with an excellent discus 
sion of the special recreational needs 
of different types of groups. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
By F. C. Gaunen, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and T. Bavaro Beatry, Bucknell 
University. McGraw-Hill Series in Edu- 
cation, 316 pages, $4.50. 

In this practical volume covering the 

development and progress of extra- 

and co-curricular activities in the 
field of secondary education, about 

10% is devoted to the theory and 

background material and 90% is 

concerned with specific suggestions 
for carrying on student activities 

successfully. Emphasis is on the im- 

portance of student participation in 

the organization and development of 
the individual's potential power and 
capacities. 
BASKETBALL FOR GIRiS 
AND WOMEN 
By Hecen B. Lawrence, The George 
Washington University, and Grace [, 
Fox, Florida State University. Me- 
Graw-Hill Series in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 264 
pages, $4.00. 

Here is a complete coverage of the 
problems of management of girls’ 
basketball for players and teachers, 
beginning or advanced, experienced 
or inexperienced, The work contains 
a thorough analysis of individual 
and team tactics, plans for organiz- 
ing and managing play on an intra- 
mural and extramural basis, and 
practical suggestions in regard to the 
conduct of players, coaches, officials, 
and spectators. Protection against 
injury to the player is stressed. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd St. e New York 36, N 


‘About the 


© Dr. George F. Anderson is AAHPER As- 
sociate Executive Secretary in charge 
of advertising, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

@ Alvyn M. Freed, candidate for Ph.D. 
in Educational Psychology at Universi- 
ty of Texas, Austin, is former instruc- 
tor of health and physical education in 
the Philadelphia Public Schools and 
School Psychologist in the Elementary 
Schools, Ventura, Calif. 

@ Dr. J. Bertram Kessel, AAHPER Consult- 
ant in Recreation and Outdoor Educa- 
tion until September 1, assumes his 
new position this month as Director of 
Required Physical Education and Intra- 
murals, Boston Univ., and Assoc. Prof. 
of Physical Education, Sargent College. 
@ Louis E. Means is Chief of Supplemental 
Education Services, State Dept. of 
Educ., Sacramento, Calif. He has writ- 
ten many books, magazine articles, 
handbooks, and bulletins. 

@ Elsa Schneider is Specialist for Health 
Instruction and Physical Education, 
Office of Education, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Wash. 25, D. C. 

@ Dr. Eugene H. Sloane, former Associate 
Professor of Education at Willimantic 
(Conn.) State Teachers College, is Di- 
rector of Publications and Public Rela- 
tions of the AAHPER. 

@ John L. Squires is Assistant Professor in 
charge of Recreation at University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City. He has held state 
and district offices in the AAHPER. 

@ Dr. Helen M. Starr, past Vice-President 
of Health Education and former Chair- 
man of the Periodical Committee, 
AAHPER, is Director of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation with the 
Minneapolis Public Schools. 

@ John F. Warner, former Lieutenant, U. 
S. Marine Corps, was Track Coach at 
Camp Lejeune, North Carolina, and All- 
Marine Track Coach, 1954. 


DON’T MISS THESE 


NEW AAHPER 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Council on Equipment and 


Supplies p. 9 
Men's Athletic Division p. 46 
Physical Education Film p-. 47 


Skating 


for health and — 
recreation 


wets 


a 


A WONDERFUL SPORT 
aft low cost and upkeep 


It’s easy to start a roller skating program! 
It’s a healthful exercise and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
with boys and girls and budget planners, 
too... roller skating makes a grand co- 
recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
rinks. Invest in health and fun this season, 


:---Rubber Tire Skates---: 
FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 
Gyms, Ballrooms or Halls 


ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 
- NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH OR DAMAGE-~ 


Rink clamp skates developed by 
CHICAGO specially for skating on 
waxed floors. The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom 
floors or any highly waxed surface. 
Will not harm or mark. 


Write Now to the Leader in Rink 
Skates on How to Start 


The Choice of Champions . . . for over 45 Years 
4498 WEST LAKE STREET—CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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in charge of Advertising 
Our Cover 
HUNTING can be safe recre- 
ation. Young hunters like the 
one on our cover now receive 
lessons in firearm — safety, 
wildlife conservation, and 
other hunter-training activi- 
ties as part of the school’s 
outdoor education. Read the 
article on page 10. Cover photo 
by Sid Latham, courtesy of 
Western-Winchester, the 
Arms and Ammunition Divi- 
sion of Olin Industries, Ince. 


Back to School 

TODAY’S CRISIS in Ameri- 
can education is created by 
swollen enrollment, —inade- 
quate facilities, and teacher 
shortage. Every AAHPER 
member should know the facts 
and their meaning (seep. 16). 
New Developments 

KEEP UP TO DATE on As- 
sociation doings by following 
the most recent steps: the 
Council on Equipment and 
Supplies (p. 9); the Men's 
Athletic Division of AAHPER 
(p. 46); and the Physical Ed- 
ucation Film (p. 47). 

A Glance Ahead 
FOOTBALL, popular sport in 
both high school and college, 
is featured in the October 
issue, an 80-pager. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your new 
address at least 5 weeks before the 
date of the issue with which it is 
to take effect. Address 

Circulation Dept., AAHPER 

1201 16th St., NW. 

Washington 6, D. C 
Send old address with the new, en 
closing if possible your address label 
The Post Office will not forward 
opies unless you provide extra 
postage. Magazines will not be de 
livered to your former address once 
the Post Office has been notified of 
your address change Ouplicate copies 
annot be sent 
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Official magazine of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, a Department of the National Education Association. 


Health Education 


Today's Pupil—Health-Informed or Health-Educated? 
Helen M. Starr 


Physical Education 


Warm-Up for Cross Country John F. Warner 


Is Your Physical Education Dynamic? _ Alvyn M. Freed 
Workshop in Elementary School Physical Education 

Elsa Schneider 
Conference on Elementary Education 


James H. Humphrey 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 


Safe Hunting Through Education J. Bertram Kessel 


Standards in Public School Camping John L. Squires 
California Goes Forward in Recreation 


Louis E. Means 


General Interest 


New Ccuncil on equipment and Supplies 
George F. Anderson 


Education Is Big Business Eugene H. Sloane 


Help Produce the First Physical Education Film 
Features 
Coming Events 2 Sports for Girls and Women 
About the Authors 4 Recreational Therapy 
Editor's Mail 6 Products Preview 
Meet the Majors 37 Audio-Visual Materials 
New Books in Brief 38 In Memoriam 
Spotlight on the Dance a4 International Scene 
Coast to Coast 46 JOURNAL Goes to Class 
How We Do It 48 Advertisers in This Issue 


The journal of Heaith-Physical Education-Recreation, pub\ished monthly, September to April inciusive and bi-monthly in May and june 
by the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
second-class matter at rate of postage provided under 34.40 PLR at the Post Office, Washington, D. C 

views and opinions expressed by authors are not necessarily those of the Association 
Journal subscription fee. Memberships start only in Jan., Apr., 


$5 (for students, $2.50); Professional membership (including $3 Research Quarterly subscription), $10 (for students, $5). Student membership 


Washington 6 
under the Act of March 3, 
Subscription prices 


18 


12 


27 


32 


36 


10 


24 


25 


16 
47 


64 


D. C. Entered as 
1879 
$2 of membership dues covers 
Sept. All members of the Association receive the Journal. Regular membership 


must be endorsed by a faculty member who is an AAHPER member. Regular rates apply for libraries and institutions ($5 for Journal; $10 for 


journal and Research Quarterly). Advertising rates on request 
‘ation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, founded in 1885, is 
Education Association. Articles may be submitted as a contribution to the professien 


No remuneration can he made 


Single copies of the Journal 60c; of the Quarterly, $1.25. The American Asso 
a non-profit organization and is a Department of the Nationa! 
The contents of pre 


vious issues of the Journal can be found by consulting Education Index. Copyright, 1954, by the American Association for Health Physica! 
Education, and Recreation, National Education Association, 1201 16th St.. N. W ( 
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HELP YOUR 
STUDENTS 10 
GOOD GROOMING 
HABITS ! 


ERE’S an enter- 

taining and ed- 
ucational comic-style 
booklet that effec- 
tively motivates in- 
terest in neatness and 
good grooming for boys. It was de- 
veloped by Pictorial Media, Inc., with 
the assistance of practicing teachers. 
Classroom tests have demonstrated its 
usefulness 


The book is designed for boys from 12 
to 17. In story form, it demonstrates to 
boys the social advantages of good reg- 
ular grooming habits, such as keeping 
shoes and clothes neat, regular hair brush- 
ing, thorough bathing, and dental care. 


James J. Heaphy, B.S., M.S., Curriculum 
Coordinator, Board of Education of the 
City of New York, has written a brochure 
of suggestions for teachers to accompany 
the booklet. Classroom quantities of 
these booklets, together with the sug- 
gestions for classroom use, are yours for 
the asking. Just fill out the coupon be- 
low, send it in, and we'll send you the 
whole kit immediately. 


SPONSORED BY WILDROOT COMPANY, INC. 


FREE! MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


The Wildroot Company, Dept. C-4 

1740 Bailey Ave., Buffalo 11, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the grooming 
booklet for students, and copies 
ot James Heaphy’s teaching guide. I plan 
to use them tor students in grade(s) 


Name 
4d dreis 
City and State 


teach where booklets will be used ) 


DEAR EDITOR: 

The Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women at the University of 
Washington recognizes high scholarship 
of majors by awarding a subscription 
to the JOURNAL. 

Please enter subscriptions for: JoAnn 
Logan, 818 Valley Ave., Sumner, 
Wash.; and Nancy Kanikeberg, Blaine 
Hall, Univ. of Wash. We are enclosing 
a check to cover the cost of the year’s 
subscription. 

RuTH M. WILSON 

Exec. Officer 

Univ. of Wash. 

Seattle 5 ,Wash. 
Other departments and faculties might consider 
this idea. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

I have received the JOURNAL for the 
past three years and I find it helps me 
in my work. It is always interesting 
to see what everyone else is doing. The 
JOURNAL is certainly a boon to those of 
us in Physical Education. 

EDWARD F.. BARTLETT 
Dir. of Phys. Educ. 
School of Eastport, Maine. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

I want to express my appreciation 
and that of our small class in Problems 
in Administration for the prompt and 
very sufficient information sent to us 
by Dr. Bryant during this past semes- 
ter. The material gave us a clear un- 
derstanding of the desired data and 
proved to us what a remarkable job our 
national staff is doing in the advance- 
ment of health, physical education, and 
recreation. 

HuGu B. HIGGIN 

4500 Gaston Ave. 

Dallas 10, Tex. 
Rachel E. Bryant is Assistant Secretary and Con- 
sultant in Physical Education and Girls and 
Women’s Sports, AAHPER. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

We want to express our deepest grati- 
tude for your parcels containing various 
issues of the JOURNAL. We have already 
shown the magazines to the students of 
the Academy for Physical Education 
and the students’ sport organization 
(IOMA) of the University of Indonesia. 

ONG S1k LOK, 

Djalan van Deventer 10 

Bandung, Indonesia 
AAHPER exchanges the JOURNAL with similar 
periodicals from other countries, or sends the 
JOURNAL to foreign groups who have no peri- 
odical to exchange.® 


LATEST 
SUCCESSES 
from A. $. BARNES 


116 years of educational book publishing 


The basic guide to successful 
Physical Education—for both 
teachers and students 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


by WILLIAM L. HUGHES, Dir., Dept of Health 
and Phys. Ed., Temple University; and ESTHER 
FRENCH, Dir., Dent. of Health and Phys. Ed. for 
Women, Illinois State Normal University. 

This up-to-date, practical text presents 
tested policies for the administration of 
physical education on all levels through 
school and college. A complete, one-vol- 
ume textbook for students as well as for 
supervisors and teachers, it is fully il- 
lustrated with charts, drawings, and 
diagrams of all sport and play areas. 


$4.50 


The “classic” of all 
Physical Education texts 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


by N. P. NEILSON and WINIFRED VON HAGEN. 
Revised by N. P. NEILSON, Ph.D., Professor and 
Head, Dept. of Health, Phys. Ed., and Recreation, 
University of Utah. 


Over 175,000 copies of the original edi- 
tion of this basic illustrated course of 
study have been sold! This revised edi- 
tion retains the invaluable graded pro- 
gram for the first eight grades; descrip- 
tions of activities have been rewritten 
and new ones added; and the book in- 
cludes music accompaniment for all 


dances. 

$4.50 
Send for your FREE 
EXAMINATION COPY! 


Send no money! Simply mail the coupon for your 
copy of either or both books. If adopted for class- 
room use, or if you order copies for distribution 
to classroom teachers, no charge will be made for 
your examination copy. 


A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY 
232 Madison Ave., New Yo: 16, N. Y. 


Dept. 487 


Please send: (]) THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION ($4.50); [) PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS ($4.50) 

() For examination with a view to adoption. 


(©) For my personal use less educational discount. 


(J Please send me your complete educational 
catalogue. 


Zone State 
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9 million schoolgirls have read “Very Personally Yours”— 


your new students should read it, too! 


This booklet for girls 12 and over is a part 


scientific facts, have won acclaim from educators, 


of a complete program for menstrual education nurses, parents and church groups alike. And most 
available to you without charge important it gives a sound, wholesome understand- 
ing of menstruation. 

Written for junior and senior high school girls, This booklet may be ordered in quantity from the 
“Very Personally Yours” has helped 9 million girls International Cellucotton Products Co., the distribu- 
acquire a healthy, normal attitude toward growing tors of Kotex*. It can be used successfully by itself; 
into womanhood. Its good taste and clarity, its however, you will find it of even greater value when 

simple, straightforward presentation of accurate used as a part of this integrated program. 


Full-color, 16 mm. Sound Motion Picture Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart “You're A Young Lady Now” 


Made by Walt Disney Produc- Hundreds of teachers co 
tions, this 10-minute movie tells operated in organizing this 
the story of menstruation in a ran helpful teaching guide. It 
clear, direct manner, yet with a is flexible and can be 


This booklet is written 
in the same manner as 
‘Very Personally 
Yours", but in terms 
more understandable 
to girls in the 9 to 12 
age group. “You're A 
Young Lady Now” 
deals only with sub 
jects of interest to thi 
younger group. 


beauty, dignity and charm. adapted to any teaching 
Above all, itisa movie made with situation. Large color 
a deep understanding of the chart on menstrual physi 

minds and moods and sensitiv Oh ology is designed for sup 
ities of adolescent girls. Available > plementary classroom 
free (except for return postage ) lectures. Either one or both 
on short term loan. available — free! 


This entire program or any part of it is available to you without charge 


Just fill out this order form — today! 


Educational Dept. PE-94 PLEASE PRINT 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


International Cellucotton Products Co 


Please send me free (except for return 


en Also send the following Name 
postage) your 16 mm. sound film, “The 
Story of Menstruation.” copies of “Very Personally Yours” Organization 
day wanted ‘allow 4 weeks copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” . 
2nd choice allow 5 weeks Physiology Chart 
3rd choice allow 6 weeks Teaching CGutde City Zone State 
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rack Quarterback of the National 
Football League’s Chicago Bears, says: 


“SEAMLESS FOOTBALLS 
GIVE ME GRIP-CONTROL 
IN ALL WEATHER” 


Kolite Cover makes the difference inthe 
touch that means control. Player after player 
agrees with George Blanda that Seamless Foot- 
balls handle better in every phase of play. They’re 
weather-proof, scuff-proof—far tougher than ordi- 
nary rubber. Exclusive features include Butyl 
Bladder with patented Kantleek Valve. 


Game-test these great footballs! Put them on 
their mettle in hard play. See why Seamless 
Footballs meet every exacting demand of leading 
coaches and players. You simply cannot find 
finer balls at any price. 


Williams Press Dynamic Tester Taber Abraser 


TORTURE TEST PERFORMANCE proved the 
stamina of Seamless Footballs when they 
stood up to grueling mechanical punish- 
ment equal to years of rugged play. 


FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 
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JULIAN SMITH 
Co-Chm. for Outdoor Sports 


VITAL, GROWING organiza- 
tion like AAHPER develops 
steadily and, at times, has sudden 
transformations that affect every 
member. At our New York Conven- 
tion last April, an important-for- 
ward-looking development took place. 
This was the approval given by the 
3oard of Directors to the formation 
of a Council on Equipment and Sup- 
plies. 

For the first time in the 70-year 
history of the Association an official 
structure was created to allow the 
manufacturers, distributors, and 
buyers, and consumers of materials 
used in the areas of health education, 
physical education, and recreation 
education to work co-operatively on 
problems of mutual concern. 

Official Board action was as fol- 
lows: 

A Council on Equipment and Sup- 
plies will be formed to operate within 
the General Division with a structure, 
function, and slate of officers similar 
to that of various sections of the Gen- 
eral Division. The Council will meet 
at each biennial convention of the 
AAHPER to discuss matters relative 
to textbooks, equipment, supplies and 
facilities; their use, standards and 
availability to the profession. In the 
development of convention programs 
and interim activities, every effort will 
be made to encourage equitable repre- 
sentation of both suppliers and con- 
sumers. 

BACKGROUND 

The AAHPER, along with other 
departments of the National Educa- 
tion Association, has in the past 
maintained close liaison with various 
industrial and business groups. The 
Board’s formation of the Council, 
however, sets a precedent by directly 
including business interests as co- 
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New Council 


On 


Equipment and Suppl 


by GEORGE F. ANDERSON 


Associate Executive Secretary, AAHPER 


advisors and collaborators in projects 
of mutual interest. 

For some years there has been a 
trend in NEA structures specifically, 
and AAHPER activities generally, 
toward formal acceptance of expand- 
ing economic responsibilities. The 
growth in activities and influence of 
the health, physical education, and 
recreation professions has played a 
major part in creating an equipment 
market exceeding $250 million an- 
nually. The market influence of the 
three professions is great. In fact 
today a slight modification in sports 


G. TAYLOR SPINK 
Inter-Relations Executive 


TED P. BANK 
Member, Control Board 


les 


BLAIR GULLION 
Co-Chm. for Athletics 


rules, a minor variation in equip- 
ment-procurement processes, Or an 
abnormal concentration on any one 
sport at the expense of others has 
an impact, beneficial or otherwise, on 
both the professions and business- 
industry. The Council is a. start 
toward co-ordinating and directing 
some of these market factors. 


FIRST MEETING 


At the first meeting of the Council 
held in Washington, D. C., June 16, 
the following pattern for offices and 
structures was recommended to, and 
later approved by, AAHPER Presi- 
dent Ruth Abernathy, University of 
California, Los Angeles. An operat- 
ing code will be developed and pre- 
sented at the second meeting of the 
Council scheduled for the fall of 
1954. The code will assure the same 
kind of democratic representation 
which characterizes all AAHPER 
affairs. 

OFFICERS 

Officers appointed to the Council 
are: 

CO-CHAIRMAN FOR ATHLETICS 
Blair Gullion, Athletics Director, 
Washington University, St. 
Louis 

CO-CHAIRMAN FOR OUTDOOR SPORTS 

Julian Smith, head of Outdoor 
Education, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing 

INTER-RELATIONS EXECUTIVE—/. 
G. Taylor Spink, St. Louis, na- 
tionally known sports authority 
and publisher. 

With the exception of the Inter- 
Relations Executive, whose office is a 
standing appointment, Association 
appointments are subject to election 


(Concluded on page 14) 
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SAFE HUNTING 
through 
Education 


The young hunter 
with his first 
pheasant waits 
until his dog 

Pal receives 
congratulations. 


Photo by 
Three Lions 


by J. BERTRAM KESSEL 


Former AAHPER Consultant in Recreation and Outdoor Education 
Now at Boston University 


HIS FALL MORE than 15-million 
T hunters will tramp the fields and 
forests of the United States. From 
the earliest days of our country, 
hunting has been a major activity. 
The first Americans depended on it 
to furnish necessary food; the hunt- 
ers of today go into the same fields 
primarily for the recreation which 
intimate contact with the outdoors 
can bring. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 

In comparison with the number of 
individuals participating, the num- 
ber of accidents involving hunters 
and guns is relatively small. How- 
ever, by their very nature, these acci- 
dents are tragic ones. Moreover, in- 
vestigation of the causes of hunting 
accidents has convinced many well- 
informed persons that effective train- 
ing, seasoned by good judgment, 
could eliminate all but a very few of 
the accidents now reported during 
each hunting season. 

Although it is desirable that such 
training be available to all hunters, 
for practical reasons initial efforts 
have emphasized reaching the young 
hunter, particularly the young hunter 
applying for his first hunting license. 
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In most states a hunting license can 
be obtained at 16; at 14 in New 
Jersey; at 12 in Arizona, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and Pennsylvania. Sportsmen, 
educators, and legislators have gen- 
erally agreed that safety education is 
as much a necessity for hunters as it 
is for pedestrians and car drivers; 
and that this education can be most 
effective when applied to young peo- 
ple whose habits and attitudes are 
being formed. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


Among the most noteworthy achieve- 
ments in firearm safety have been 
those initiated by the National Rifle 
Association.!. This membership or- 
ganization, dedicated to firearms 
safety and marksmanship training, 
developed a pre-hunter safety pro- 
gram, believing that accidents could 
be prevented if individuals received 
training in the proper handling of 
their weapons and observed certain 
simple, basic rules. Prior to the or- 
yanization of this program, the NRA 
distributed a standard form to the 
48 states conservation departments 


1 National Rifle Association, 1600 Rhode 
Island Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 


and to Canada for reporting facts 
and figures on hunting accidents and 
prepared a four-hour safety course. 

As instruction in the safe han- 
dling of firearms became widely used, 
the NRA in 1952 revised its course 
with the assistance of three units of 
the National Education Association: 
the AAHPER, the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 
and the Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation. This new Hunter Safety 
Course presents information on the 
operation of guns, safe gun handling, 
good shooting, and the hunter’s re- 
sponsibilities. It may be conducted 
by any qualified adult instructor who 
is certified by the NRA. 


LEGISLATION 

New York. In 1949, because of the 
growing rate of hunting accidents 
involving youth, New York passed a 
law requiring all persons under 17 
who had not previously held a hunt- 
ing license to get their first one from 
a Game Protector, who, before issu- 
ing it, gave a brief course of instruc- 
tion to the applicant. The disadvan- 
tages of this plan were that the bur- 
den on the game protectors was too 
great and the instruction was too 
brief. Thus, the next year the law 
was changed to read, “The Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game may desig- 
nate the National Rifle Association 
of America as its agent for the 
giving of instruction and the making 
of certifications.” The NRA instruc- 
tors made use of the four-hour 
Hunter Safety Course and in 1950-51 
instructed 9,333 youth, of whom only 
two were involved in minor acci- 
dents. The results of this program 
were so impressive that Governor 
Dewey signed a bill extending the age 
limit to 21. 


California. Last year, California 
passed a law similar to that of New 
York. It made the Department of 
Fish and Game responsible fcr re- 
quiring persons under 16 applying 
for their first hunting license to show 
evidence of competency with firearms. 
The law also stated that the cer- 
tificate of competency may be issued 
by any person designated by the De- 
partment of Fish and Game to be 
competent to give instruction in the 
handling of firearms. 
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Department’s Conservation 
Education Section, which is respon- 
sible for the Hunter Safety Training 
Program, will ask qualified indi- 
viduals to apply to the National Rifle 
Association for certification as NRA 
Hunter Safety Instructors. These in- 
structors will offer the hunter safety 
courses and will be authorized to 
certify applicants under 16 years of 
age. It is felt that if they can ade- 
quately instruct the 20,000 youth who 
will apply for licenses each year, 
legislation will be requested that will 
gradually require all hunters apply- 
ing for their first license to show 
competency in the handling of fire- 
arms. 
New Hampshire. The legislature of 
New Hampshire attacked the problem 
of increased hunter accidents in 
another manner. Its law, passed in 
March 1953, states that ‘a school 
district may include instruction in 
the safe and proper use of firearms 
and may raise appropriate money for 
said purposes.” This legislation was 
in response to the desire of parents 
and sportsmen for the schools of the 
state to assume a more positive role 
in the development of the attitudes, 
knowledge, and skills necessary for 
hunters and non-hunters to enjoy the 
benefits of nature in safety. It is 
expected that the program will be- 
come part of the cocurricular activi- 
ties of most of the state’s 92 public 
high schools, depending on the de- 
cision of local boards of education 
and school administrators. 

To acquaint and prepare personnel 
for the New Hampshire Firearms 
Safety Program, the State Depart- 


Dad shows son how to use his rifle. 


Courtesy Olin Industries, Inc. 


ment of Education, in co-operation 
with the State Police and the Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game, held two 
clinics. One was designed to train 
conservation officers and state police- 
men to serve as special consultants 
and to assist in qualifying school per- 
sonnel for instructors. The purpose 
of the second clinic was to train high 
school teachers to serve as instruc- 
tors in the Firearms Safety Educa- 
tion Program. A film on hunter 
safety is being produced by the same 
state agencies to be used in schools 
and rifle clubs. 


New Jersey. Legislation was passed 
in March 1954 to take effect on 
January 1, 1955, that “no hunting 
license shall be issued to a person 
above the age of 14 and below the 
age of 21 who has not been issued a 
hunting license in a previous year, 
unless each person presents a cer- 
tificate showing that he has success- 
fully completed a course in gun safety 
given by an individual duly desig- 
nated by the New Jersey Division of 
Fish and Game.” 


Massachusetts. An amendment to an 
act relating to the sale of hunting, 
fishing or trapping licenses to minors 
was passed in May, 1954, to take 
effect on January 1, 1955. It called 
for a certificate of competency from 
minors between 15 and 18 years if 
they have not had a previous license 
or shall not be accompanied at all 
times when hunting by a person 21 
years of age or older. The Board of 
Natural Resources is authorized to 
provide a course of instruction and 
upon successful completion of such 
course to issue a certificate of com- 
petency. 


Louisiana. Legislation similar to 
that of New Hampshire has been pro- 
posed, authorizing the State Board 
of Education to “take such steps as 
it may think necessary and wise to 
provide for instruction in the safe 
and proper use of firearms, includ- 
ing instruction in game laws and 
good hunting practices in the public 
schools of this state and may set 
aside funds for such purpose.” 


EDUCATION 
Numerous high schools, particu- 
larly in states where hunting is ex- 


tremely popular, are offering elective 
courses to students to prepare them 
for proper use of firearms. Typical 
of these schools are Graveraet High 
School in Marquette, Michigan, and 
Enosburg High School, Vermont. 
The Graveraet School conducts two 
conservation courses and a_ special 
hunter’s class. The latter meets twice 
a week for six weeks, at the end of 
which time an exam is given. Stu- 
dents who pass the exam are given 
three excused absences for hunting. 
Students who do not take the course 
are not excused, Topics include gun 
safety, small game management, state 
game law first 


laws, enforcement, 


aid, gun care, compass reading, map 
orientation, how to dress and care 
for game, and proper clothing. Local 


Instructor James Dee of Olin Industries explains 


safe methods of crossing fences while hunting. 
N. H. Fish and Game Photo 


game wardens, an attorney, the state 
police, a doctor, and a butcher are 
invited to speak to the class. 

At the Enosburg High School in 
Vermont, a Deer Hunter’s Course is 
offered to 
basis. 


elective 
Classes meet at three 
week for a period of one 
month. Students are urged to invite 
their parents to attend. 


students on an 
least 
times a 


The objec- 
tives of the course are to learn and 
practice the fundamentals of firearms 


(Concluded on page 14) 
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From CROSS COUNTRY TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED, by Don Canham and Tyler Micoleau, 


copyright 1953 by A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., New York. 


by JOHN F. WARNER 


Former Track Coach, Lejeune Marines 


ge OF THE greatest problems 


a cross-country coach encount- 
ers is that of an adequate warm-up 
of each of his boys. It is difficult for 
the boys to know when they are thor- 
oughly warmed-up and how to attain 
warm-up time and time again. Many 
boys are afraid to work hard in a 
warm-up. Most of them believe a few 
calisthenics and a little jogging is 
sufficient. They want to “save it” for 
the race or workout. 

Then, during the first half or so 
of the run they feel tired, breathless, 
experience muscle soreness and feel 
as if they cannot go another yard, 
much less complete the entire run. 
A change then occurs in which the 
discomfort disappears, breathing be- 
comes easier, and they feel as if they 
could go on running for hours. This 
is the phenomenon commonly known 
as “second wind.” 

However, a runner should not ex- 
perience this “second wind” during 
a race or workout. Through an ade- 
quate warm-up, he should experience 
this “change” before he starts the 
actual run. 


ADVANTAGES 

Some advantages of a thorough 
warm-up are: (1) injuries are re- 
duced, (2) the required physiological 
adjustments take place before the 
run, (3) proper psychological adjust- 
ments are made, and (4) neuromus- 
cular co-ordination is improvea. 

Muscle pulls and injuries are at a 
minimum if the athlete has had an 
adequate warm-up. The systematic, 
yradual process of loosening up pre- 
pares the muscles, tendons, and 
ligaments for the coming race. 

Certain physiological adjustments 
must be made to enable the respira- 
tory and circulatory systems of the 
body to meet the demands of the ac- 
tive muscles. To attain) maximum 
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effort during a run, the rate of blood 
circulation must be increased to 
transport the much needed oxygen 
from the lungs to the muscles and to 
speed up the removal of the waste 
products — carbon dioxide, lactic 
acid, and acid phosphates. 

These physiological adjustments 
should occur during, and as a result 
of, the warm-up. 

In the absence of a proper warm- 
up, the body will necessarily make 
these adjustments during the first 
part of the race or workout. Conse- 
quently, injuries are more probable 
and top performance cannot be 
achieved until these “changes” occur 
and part of the run is already over. 

A warm-up also serves to bring 
about certain psychological adjust- 
ments. Muscular tension ner- 
vousness, experienced before the run, 
is greatly reduced, thus allowing the 
mind to focus on the race at hand 
and prepare for it logically. 

Warm-up improves neuromuscular 
co-ordination, by which unnecessary 
and antagonistic muscle contractions 
are avoided. 


ADEQUATE WARM-UP 

If a warm-up is such a necessity, 
what would constitute an adequate 
warm-up for a high school cross- 
country runner? 

First of all, there is not any one 
particular warm-up process that 
would thoroughly warm-up every 
runner. Individual warm-up require- 
ments differ greatly. However, the 
coach may help each boy most nearly 
approach a complete warm-up. 

This may be attained (1) by con- 
ducting from 20 to 30 minutes of 
various calisthenics designed to 
stretch and loosen the muscles; (2) 
by having the boys jog from a mile 
to a mile and one-half, gradually in- 
creasing the pace during the last 


half-mile or so; (3) work the boys 
over a few hills if hills are to be en- 
countered during the course of the 
run; (4) have them run about four 
100 yards at three-fourths speed; 
and (5) an easy jog of about one- 
half mile. Then allow them to relax 
and rest in a warm, but not hot, at- 
mosphere for approximately 15 
minutes. About ten minutes before 
the race is to begin, have them get 
out and do some easy jogging, strid- 
ing, and a few calisthenics until the 
race begins. The warm-up should 
actually start about 45 minutes to 
one hour before the start of the 
race. 


VALUE 

A procedure such as this will gen- 
erally provide a reasonably adequate 
warm-up. However, each individual 
will have to experiment, with the 
help of the coach, to determine just 
what it takes to warm him up thor- 
oughly or most nearly so. Such a 
warm-up should be adhered to prior 
to each daily workout and every race. 

If the runner places more empha- 
sis on an adequate warm-up, injuries 
will be reduced and individual per- 
formances improved. This in turn 
will provide more personal satisfac- 
tion for the participant. * 


What’s Your Reaction? 


This article touches on a num- 
ber of physiological questions 
which you readers may wish to 
comment upon. There will, we be- 
lieve, be no unanimity: 

1. that second wind can be eliminated 
through warming up. Some of the best 
runners, e.g., the great Finnish long 
distance champion Ritola, always ex- 
perienced second wind, even in his rec- 
ord races. Others do not know from 
their own knowledge what second wind 
is. 

2. that intensive warming up, as against 
a few calisthenics and a little jogging, 
will effectively reduce injuries to mus- 
cles. 

3. that a distinct psychological adjust- 
ment accompanies a prolonged warming- 
up process. 

4. that a period of 20 to 30 minutes of 
calisthenics designed to stretch and 
loosen muscles will be found suitable 
for the majority of runners. 

Write the JOURNAL Editor 
about how your own experience in 
using Warm-up in cross country 
compares with that of the author. 
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New Council 
(Continued from page 9) 


at the 1956 AAHPER Biennial Con- 
vention in Chicago. These officers are 
members of the Control Board. 


CONTROL BOARD 

Council activities will be deter- 
mined by a Control Board composed 
of representatives from both busi- 
ness-industry and AAHPER. Indivi- 
dual equipment manufacturers and 
dealers may be represented by trade 
groups of which they are members, 
or individually according to conveni- 
ence. 

industry representatives appointed 
to the Control Board are: Ted P. 
Bank, The Athletic Institute, for the 
athletic goods industry; G. Marvin 
Schutt, National Sporting Goods As- 
sociation, for the sporting goods 
trade; L. F. Lucas, National Rifle 
Association, for the firearms indus- 
try; and Jack Powers, Sport Fishing 
Institute, for the fishing-tackle in- 
dustry. An equal number of AAH- 
PER representatives will be ap- 
pointed. 

At a later date, the Control Board 
will be broadened to include all types 
of facilities and supplies, such as 
books, audio-visual materials, and 
materials used in health education. 


COMMITTEES 


The Board of Control will appoint 
Council committees to study prob- 
lems common to. business-industry 
ang the Association. At the present 
stage of planning such a committee 
will include co-chairmen and at least 
one industrial member, one dealer or 
distributor member, and one repre- 
sentative from AAHPER. 


COUNCIL SERVICES 

Opportunities for service to both 
the profession and business-industry 
through the Council are unlimited. 
At its preliminary meeting, the Coun- 
cil expressed active interest in many 
projects. Among these were making a 
comprehensive study of compulsory 
bid-buying; organizing a system of 
traveling exhibits of sports equip- 
ment involving state associations and 
local sports stores, designing special 
uniforms for HPER educators that 
would identify the profession, de- 
veloping a code af buying ethics, and 
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preparing a guide to purchasing 
HPER equipment and supplies. 


HELP NEEDED 

Members of AAHPER interested 
in Council activities are urged to 
write to the Council Co-Chairmen 
Blair Gullion, Washington University, 
St. Louis, and /or Julian Smith, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, with 
a carbon copy to George F. Anderson, 
Associate Executive Secretary, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Outline the projects you would like to 
see the Council study, and offer sug- 
gestions to make the Council effec- 
tive. 


AT THE FIRST MEETING 


AAHPER members and represent- 
atives of industrial firms and as- 
sociations who attended the first 
meeting, presided over by Carl A. 
Troester, Jr., Executive Secretary, 
AAHPER, are: 


George F. Anderson, Associate Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, AAHPER; E. S. 
Avery, Consultant in Health Educa- 
tion, AAHPER; Col. T. P. Bank, 
President, The Athletic Institute; 
George Bogar, Regional Representa- 
tive, Rawlings Sporting Goods Co.; 
Clifford L. Brownell, Past-President, 
AAHPER, Columbia University; 
Ames A. Castle, Sports and Indus- 
trial Relations Executive, AAHPER; 
Milo Christiansen, Director, District 
of Columbia Recreation Department; 
H. P. Gibson, Vice-President, South 
Bend Bait Co.; Fred M. Hakenjos, 
Technical Representative, Hercules 
Powder Co.; Raymond Icely, Eastern 
Sales Manager, Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co.; R. Earl Jones, Vice- 
President, A. G. Spalding & Bros.; 
Mike Kelly, Sales Manager, W. J. 
Voit Rubber Corp.; Nels Kruger, 
Special Representative, | Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co.; Richard Le- 
Fevre, Physical Education Director, 
Arlington (Va.) Public Schools; L. 
F.. Lucas, Associate Secretary, Na- 
tional Rifle ‘Association; Jack Mce- 
Grath, Advertising Manager, Hil- 
lerich & Bradsby Co.; Ross Mer- 
rick, Field Representative, National 
Association of Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics; J. Bertram Kessel, Consult- 
ant in Recreation and Outdoor Edu- 
cation, AAHPER; Jack Powers, Sec- 
retary, Sport Fishing Institute; El- 
mon Vernier, Physical Education Di- 
rector, Baltimore Public Schools; 
Russell Daane, President, Daisy 
Mfg. Co.; Phillip Y. Hann, President, 
Crosman Arms Co. 


Safe Hunting 


(Continued from page 11) 


safety, to become familiar with the 
Vermont Game Laws, and to gain an 
understanding of the role of the indi- 
vidual with respect to conservation 
of wildlife as part of the natural re- 
sources. Students who successfully 
complete the final exam may take two 
days off from school to go hunting. 


SCHOOL RESPONSIBILITY 

Schools that provide instruction in 
the use of firearms for hunting do 
so with the assumption that because 
hunting is a major recreational ac- 
tivity in their community, they have 
a responsibility for training in this 
activity. Michigan, the state that had 
the greatest number of hunting li- 
censes sold in 1952-53, took a progres- 
sive step this spring when the Michi- 
gan State College and the Michigan 
Secondary School Association held a 
Hunter Education Leadership Train- 
ing Institute. Its purpose was to be 
of assistance to secondary schools of 
Michigan that are concerned with 
developing outdoor education and 
safety activities centering around the 
interests of students in hunting. 
Schools were invited to send staff 
members who have responsibility for 
hunter-training activities in their 
own schools. 

Whether hunting is inbred or not, 
it is one of our most popular leisure- 
time activities. Men who spend hours 
in the out-of-doors with good com- 
panions, their sons, and their dogs, 
find hunting great pleasure. It should 
also be remembered that the skills 
required to make a good hunter are 
the same ones used to defend our 
nation. 

The responsibility for keeping 
hunting safe and enjoyable rests with 
the home, the school, and state agen- 
cies such as the conservation depart- 
ment. The implications of hunter 
education mean much to teachers and 
to recreation and physical education 
programs. The above examples show 
what some states, communities, and 
organizations are doing to instill in 
hunters a sense of pride and personal 
responsibility in the safe handling of 
firearms and an understanding of the 
principles of conservation.*® 
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GRAND SLAM 


The same critical attention to 
design and balance that has made 
Louisville Slugger Bats famous for 

performance since 1884 goes into 

the manufacture of Louisville Grand 

Slam Golf Clubs. Write for free 
full-color catalogs. Address Dept. | 
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BIG BUSINESS 


by EUGENE H. SLOANE 


AAHPER Director of Publications and Public Relations 


N 1937 IN THE depression years 
j only 2,400,000 births were record- 
ed, and the experts were saying 
yloomy things about declining 
birthrate for America. A decade lat- 
er in 1947 the births had jumped to 
3,800,000. The experts hailed this as 
an all-time high—probably not to be 
surpassed for decades. Last year 
births reached the 4 million mark. 


ENROLLMENT CRISIS 


This remarkable jump in_ the 
birthrate has created a crisis in 
American education. Primary enroll- 
ments had begun to go up in 1946, 
but flood tide came in 1952-53 when 
a major portion of the youngsters 
who had been born in 1947 entered 
school. That year the pupil enroll- 
ment in our schools and colleges 
jumped to 35 million. In 1945, for 
comparison, the figure was 26 mil- 
lion. This was an increase of 25 per 

This influx of children into the ele- 
mentary school will continue for 
some time to come at close to 2 mil- 
lion a year, as was the case last year, 
when the pupil enrollment shot up to 
37 million, There are at present 17 
million youngsters in the age group 
under 5. Within the next six years, 
the elementary schools will have to 
make room for at least 6 million 
more children. 

The substantial increase in births 
that came with the war years—160,- 
000 more in 1941 than 1940—is now 
beginning to affect the junior high 
school enrollment. By 1960 the full 
inundation—the 1947  babies—will 
engulf the high schools. Everything 
indicates a steady growth in high 
school enrollments through 1968 at 
least. According to Ray Maul of the 
NEA Research Division the high 
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school is “only now approaching the 
threshold of a new era.” 

A similar remark can be made 
about the colleges and universities. 
In 1960 the college enrollment will 
increase by 16 per cent over that of 
1954. By 1970 it will have jumped to 
70 per cent and, possibly be doubled. 

If facilities are available, and if 
the same proportion of children and 
young people continue to enter 
schools and colleges, there will be at 
least 45 million pupils attending 
school in 1960. Only 75 years ago— 
a very short time in terms of gen- 
erations of men—the total popula- 
tion of the United States was only 
5 million above this figure. 


BUILDING PROGRAM 


As usual in human affairs, people 
act decisively only when forced to. 
Only now are we beginning to see the 
educational implications of this pop- 
ulation change and some of the 
things that must be done. 

One of these is an expanded build- 
ing program that must go on for 
years, requiring fantastically large 
sums of money. As a corollary it also 
means a demand for a tremendous 
amount of equipment and supplies. 

After a slow start, we are today 
building classrooms at a rate of 50,- 
000 a year, involving an annual out- 
lay of $2 billion. 

Yet this is only a beginning, as 
Commissioner Brownell of the U. S. 
Office of Education made clear in his 
speech at our National Convention 
in April: 

The recently completed School Facilities 
Survey for the 48 States reveals that for 
adequate housing of elementary and sec- 


ondary pupils today, we are short more 
than 340,000 classrooms, that would cost 


roughly $10 to $12 billion to construct. 
That does not count the needed building 
for higher education. It does not provide 
for the oncoming increased enrollment. If 
we are to meet current needs, we must 
build 117,000 new classrooms annually. We 
now build approximately 50,000 a year. 
Hence, we are falling behind at the rate of 
67,000 classrooms annually. 

A U.S. Office of Education report 
for 1953 based on returns from 43 
states reveals these facts regarding 
current building needs: 

1) By the standards proposed by the 
National Council on Schoolhouse Construc 
tion, 50 per cent of the classrooms surveyed 
are overcrowded, 

2) 34 per cent of the pupils are housed 
in structures which do not meet minimum 
fire-safety requirements or in structures 
where fire-safety is questionable. 

3) Only one out of every four school 
plants surveyed was rated “satisfactory.” 

4) Many of the buildings are obsolescent 
in terms of adequate heating, lighting, and 
ventilating. One-half of the buildings are 
more than 30 years old, and nearly one 
quarter are more than 50 years old. 


The building program of colleges 
and universities must also be greatly 
accelerated within a few years. By 
1970 present buildings and equip- 
ment must be nearly doubled to meet 
the anticipated doubling of enroll- 
ment in institutions of higher educa- 
tion. There will also be a tremendous 
expansion of other facilities in con- 
nection with the growth of college 
and university research centers and 
public clinics. 


SIGNIFICANCE FOR AAHPER 


These statistics on the population 
tidal wave and on the enormous 
building program that is only now 
getting under way in America have 
significance for the Association in 
many different respects. Two need 
special emphasis at this time: (1) 
the alarming, growing shortage of 
teachers generally and in HPER, and 
(2) the increasingly significant role 
of the Association members in the 
purchase of equipment and supplies. 

Excluding school boards and ad- 
ministrators, there is probably no 
other group of professional educat- 
ors who have such a direct influence 
on the purchases of equipment and 
facilities as do those in health edu- 
cation, physical education, and recre- 
ation. From fishing poles and base- 
ball bats to gymnasiums, swimming 
pools, and auditoriums — facilities 
and equipment that now must be es- 
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timated in billions of dollars—those 
in HPER influence the demand and 
the standards of manufacture. Our 
profession has a direct relationship 
with an equipment market that alone 
is estimated to involve $250 million 
annually. 


The influence of our profession on 
this market has always been and will 
continue to be a dominant factor in 
its development. Coaches, directors, 
and teachers of health, physical ed- 
ucation, and recreation have played 
as important a role in the expansion 
of this market as doctors have played 
in the growth of the pharmaceutical 
and medical market. 

The physical educator and health 
educator are in a key position to de- 
termine the materials and design of 
a school building, and the recreation 
leader has a similar part to play 
in the design and construction of 
municipal buildings. Similarly, a 
change in rules for a game can have 
a pronounced effect upon manufac- 
turers of equipment. 

Consideration of these facts led 
the Association at the National Con- 
vention last April in New York to 
recommend the establishment of a 
Council on Equipment and Supplies 
and to the setting up of the Council 
at a meeting at the NEA in June, 
participated in by representatives of 
AAHPER and other professional or- 
ganizations and of manufacturers of 
equipment. The new Council is de- 
scribed on page 9. 

The establishment of the Council 
will mean a more conscious and ef- 
fective development of the possibil- 
ities inherent in the interrelations 
between the Association and busi- 


ness. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE 

The teacher shortage in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools is 
reaching serious proportions. 

The contrast between supply and 
demand is made strikingly apparent 
by these figures: 85,000 qualified ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers will 
be graduated this year, whereas 215,- 
000 new teachers would not create 
a surplus. 

More serious still, while pupil en- 
rollments are soaring upward, there 
is currently a downward trend in the 
number of eligible candidates for 
teaching positions. 


HEALTH PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


The most recent figures on teacher 
supply and demand prepared by the 
NEA Research Division present the 
disturbing facts about this decline.’ 

As the college population under- 
goes a phenomenal increase, the age- 
group from which most college teach- 
ers come, 26-29, will actually decline 
during the next decade and only then 
begin to climb. Yet to keep pace with 
the population trend, ways must be 
found to double the present number 
of college teachers! 


OUR CHALLENGE 

The future of America as the lead- 
er of the world will be largely deter- 
mined in the next decade by what we 
do to provide the teachers and the 
facilities to educate American youth 
for the atomic age. 

We shall not win the battle for the 
minds and hearts of men if equal ed- 
ucational opportunity is not afforded 
the youth of both rich and poor 
states. When 58 per cent of the 
draftees for the Korean War in one 
of the economically poor states were 
rejected because of failure to pass 
the Armed Qualifications 
Test, it becomes apparent that inad- 
equate schools mean an inadequately 
prepared people for either war or 
peace. 


Forces 


‘See the article by Ray Maul of the NEA 
Research Division in the May 1954 JOURNAL, 


page 29. 


The Korean War and two World 
Wars have now amply demonstrated 
that a high percentage of those 
called to serve their country suffered 
from all kinds of physical defects, 
many of which could have been pre- 
vented if the schools had had good 
programs of health and physical ed- 
ucation and adequate gymnasiums, 
suitable play areas, and equipment. 

More recently, there is strong evi- 
dence reported in the December issue 
of the JOURNAL,* and in many other 
magazines since then, that American 
children are getting insufficient ex- 
ercise for normal muscular fitness 
and health. Implications for our pro- 
fession are brought out in AAH 
PER’s statement “Activity for All 
Children” in the April JOURNAL 
(page 25) 

There is heartening evidence that 
others besides educators are seeing 
that to let our schools deteriorate is 
to court disaster. The Nation's Busi 
ness in the February issue declared: 

The future of business and education i 
a common future. If our schools are pet 
mitted to deteriorate, their human product 
Modern 
business, looking to American schcols for 
the graduates who must fill the demand 
for high caliber administrative and techni 


cal personnel, simply cannot afford such a 
decline.*® 


will be commensurately inferior 


Hans Kraus and Ruth P. Hirsehland, 
“Muscular Fitness and Health,” December 
1953 JOURNAL, page 17 


Illustration from American Council on Education booklet, A Call for Action 


to meet the impending increase 


in College and University Enrollment 
THE YOUTH WHO WILL ATTEND COLLEGES & 
i“ THROUGH 1970 ARE ALREADY BORN / 
We can count them now / 
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RELIABLE INDEX to the ef- 
A fectiveness of any program of 
health teaching is the extent to 
which the pupil applies health un- 
derstandings to his own behavior in 
the home, school, and community. All 
teachers, and particularly teachers of 
health classes, have a vital responsi- 
bility to help pupils gain the skills 
basic to healthful living. 

In our modern education today, 
there are many factors which a 
teacher must consider. Of first im- 
portance is our present-day defini- 
tion of health, which includes the 
physical, emotional, mental, and 
spiritual well-being of the individual. 
A second factor is the volume of 
readily available materials and infor- 
The Student Health Council in action—selecting pamphlets and mation which must be appraised and 

posters to be used with a teaching unit on mental health. evaluated before use in the 


TODAYS PUPIL= 
Mealth=-intormed or health-educated ? 


class- 
room. Because the facts about health 
are constantly changing, the teacher 
must keep up to date. Then there is 


Junior high boys and girls get 


instruction in healthful living 
the great wealth of research which 
by HELEN M. STARR gives an understanding of the indi- 


vidual and his needs. 


HEALTH-EDUCATED PUPIL 
Photos courtesy Minneapolis Public Schools It is obvious that in our health 
teaching today we must direct all of 
The school health team: the visiting teacher, school counselor, principal, our attention to the development of 
school nurse, health and physical education teacher, and health co-ordinator. a health-educated pupil—one who 


Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


assumes his share of responsibility 
for his own health and for that of his 
family and his community. This 
health -educated individual differs 
from the so-called “health-informed” 
person, whom we look upon as one 
who knows the facts but may only 
rarely use them. 

What are the characteristics of a 
health-educated person? He under- 
‘ iv stands the basic concepts of health. 
For example, he is aware that growth 
and development are a continuing 
process — physically, mentally, emo- 
tionally, spiritually, socially— 
and that individuals differ in their 
rate of growth and ability. He knows 
that each person reacts in his own 
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way to a given situation. His under- 
standings include the fact that acci- 
dents may be caused by hidden emo- 


tions, that voluntary and _ official 
health agencies are essential to the 
maintenance of good community 
health, that many diseases are pre- 
ventable, and that most illnesses, both 
physical and mental, respond to treat- 
ment. He is aware of the dangers of 
self-medication and is able to dis- 
tinguish between sound medical 
practice and quackery. 

He knows that one’s attitudes are 
vital to total well-being and that the 
reverse is true—one’s state of health 
affects the emotions. He accepts his 
own abilities and limitations. He con- 
trols his emotions. He can take criti- 
cism. If his ‘reach exceeds his 
grasp,” he is willing to try an alter- 
native. When the behavior of others 
offends him, he is willing to look for 
the causes of such behavior. He has 
consideration for the physically and 
mentally handicapped. 


He is co-operative in carrying out 
health and safety practices in daily 
life and in emergencies. He takes 
care of himself and others in unfa- 
miliar surroundings—e.g., water, 
fire, forests, heavy traffic, or in the 
event of a disaster. He cares for him- 
self after exposure to the elements, 
and dresses suitably for occasions 
and seasons. He enjoys a variety of 
physical activities. He avoids the use 
of drugs, tobacco, and alcoholic bev- 
erages during the growing period 
and, as an adult, practices modera- 
tion in their use. He works easily and 
comfortably with people of all ages 
and both sexes. 


KNOWING IS NOT DOING 
Possession and use of these con- 
cepts is the index of the health-edu- 
cated person. Such goals are not new 
or unique in today’s health program. 
All teachers may be aware that 
students need to achieve these goals 
to become health-educated, but some- 
times they assume that knowledge of 
these goals is sufficient to motivate 
health behavior. But have 
proved that this cannot be assumed. 


results 


Actually there is little correlation 
between what a person knows about 
health and what he does about it. 
Our experience has shown that the 
way in which pupils acquire health 
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facts make the difference. The health- 
informed and the health-educated 
person may possess the same factual 
information, but the latter uses his 
information to improve his life, 
while the former files and forgets 
or remembers and feels guilty. 
For many years, the instructional 
side of the school health program has 
been concerned with giving pupils 
the facts of health, usually in an iso- 
lated classroom situation. For ex- 
ample, such pupils may be able to list 
the seven basic foods, and to give 
the right answer as to the amount 
of sleep required by a ten-year-old. 
These pupils know that as adults 
they should have a medical examina- 
tion once a year. But this type of 
classroom instruction gives pupils 
little or no opportunity to translate 
health information into their own 
experience. Even when modern tech- 
niques in classroom teaching are 
used, the tie-in with real life expe- 
riences and attitudes is often woe- 
fully lacking. Therefore, the end- 
product of this type of factual health 
instruction 


becomes an_ individual 


who knows how to live better than 
he does live. 


METHOD IMPORTANT 

Earlier it was stated that the un- 
derstandings and the concepts about 
health held by the health-educated 
person and the health-informed per- 
son may be identical. What, then, 


makes one person able to apply these 


The physical education teacher checks 
height and weight of all students 
three times a year in the classroom. 


In 1947, 


Whittier Elementary. 


school systems. 


FOR SEVEN YEARS, Franklin Junior High School in 
Minneapolis, has been a school where instruction for 
healthful living is as important part of the curricu- 
lum as any other classroom subject. 


the Hennepin County Tuberculosis 
Association, at the request of Willard Goslin, then 
Minneapolis Superintendent of Schools, 
grants of Christmas Seal funds to the amount of 
$13,000 to finance a two-year demonstration of health 
instruction in two Minneapolis schools - Franklin and 
At the 
Stration, the Board of Education assumed full respon- 
Sibility for the salary of a Director of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation to extend the 
health program developed in the demonstration schools 
to all schools in the system. 
this article, now in charge of this program, also 
directed the demonstrations. 


While this article deals primarily with one 
school's experience in this field, 
method of health instruction being followed through- 
out Minneapolis schools, and, 


Health and Physical Education Staff, 
Franklin Junior High School 


Shirley M. Price, 
John H. Muedeking 
Mrs. 
Pio P. Sartori 


provided 


conclusion of the demon- 


Helen Starr, author of 


it outlines a 


increaSingly, in other 


Chairman 


Thelma J. Lennartson 
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understandings to his daily living 
and another unable to do so? The 
answer is found in the way in which 
health facts are presented in the 
classroom. 

To help pupils translate the under- 
standings and concepts about health 
into healthful living, teachers must 
be concerned with much more than 
the content of the course. They must 
be willing to experiment and try out 
methods of teaching which involve 
pupil participation in health activi- 


Le 


In summary, if he is to acquire 
these health understandings and 
concepts, and put them to personal 
use, the pupil must acquire them in 
such a way that he recognizes them 
as authoritative and understands 
their significance to himself. As he 
meets a health problem, he needs to 
see the relationship between the in- 
formation he has on the subject and 
the problem with which he is con- 
fronted in his own classroom, home, 
and community. 


Students select their own references from library files, under guidance of the school 
librarian, who is a member of the School Health Council. 


ties. The way in which the child ac- 
quires skills or concepts about health 
is the first important step toward 
the development of the health-edu- 
cated individual. He must accept the 
understandings as important and re- 
lated to what he is doing at the pres- 
ent time. A certain amount of. self- 
help in finding out about these con- 
cepts and understandings is impor- 
tant—e.g., he should seek out authen- 
tic sources and learn to these 
sources for gaining additional under- 
standings and concepts, and he should 
respect these sources as reliable. It 
is important that these understand- 
ings be stated in terms which the 
pupil knows. (To teach anyone any- 
thing, you must be sure he knows 
what you are talking about). 


use 
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ATTITUDE TEACHING 

The second step in developing a 
health-educated individual requires 
attention to value, or attitude, teach- 
ing. It is known that the way a per- 
son feels about something has a great 
deal to do with what he does about 
it. Individuals are not apt to apply 
to daily living what they do not be- 
lieve is really important. Heaith 
teaching is directly concerned with 
attitude development, often referred 
to as the emotional tone toward facts 
or health concepts. In this phase of 
health education, the teacher en- 
courages students to value these 
health concepts as directives to their 
daily living, so that when they are 
faced with any health problem they 
will want to draw upon the “right 


facts” to help them meet and solve 
it. 

For example, in regard to having 
an annual health examination, it is 
important that the student gains a 
desirable attitude toward seeking 
consultation from a physician. He 
must, through his experience, have 
had a satisfactory experience in hav- 
ing a health examination, so that he 
wants to repeat this experience—he 
values it, he feels good about it. He 
understands why the annual check- 
up is important and why it will con- 
tinue to be important throughout his 
entire life. To accomplish this, the 
teacher must know a great deal about 
the individuals in the classroom— 
their needs and interests—and in ad- 
dition, must provide a warm and 
friendly atmosphere in the classroom 
so that there will be a positive emo- 
tional tone toward desirable health 
behavior. 


SKILLS IN ACTION 


A third step in developing a health- 
educated individual is to provide op- 
portunity for the child to actually 
carry out the health skills which are 
called for in the development con- 
cepts and attitudes. Obviously, many 
of the health concepts and attitudes 
cannot be translated into action in 
the classroom. Much of the health 
taught in the classroom must be put 
into action in the home, community, 
or in other parts of the school. How- 
ever, direction and planning for ap- 
plication of these concepts to daily 
living have their source in the class- 
room, and many services of the 
school can be scheduled at such a 
time that students can live a certain 
phase of the health program at the 
same time they are studying it in the 
classroom. Two examples: the cul- 
mination of a unit on “What Is Our 
Responsibility for Our Own Health” 
can be the actual examination in the 
family physician’s office; or, a 
study of the unit on “Tuberculosis 
Education” can coincide with the ar- 
rival at the school of the Mobile 
X-Ray Survey Unit. 


1. Teamwork on the part of those 
concerned with the health of school 
age children. It is obvious that health 
education involves the thinking and 
co-operation of many more people 
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than two or three health teachers in 
the school. Parents, students, teach- 
ers, school administrators, consult- 
ants, representatives of community 
health agencies, and special school 
service personnel such as the nurse 
and physician have a responsibility 
in making the health instruction pro- 
gram come to life. A good method for 
providing an opportunity for this 
teamwork is through the Health 
Council or Committee organization. 
Each member of this team has a con- 
tribution and responsibility toward 
developing a vital health teaching 
program in the classroom. 

For example, in dental health, the 
pupil, parent, dentist, school nurse, 
oral hygienist, and teacher each 
have definite responsibilities. In 
some of our classrooms, the teacher 
may plan and conduct a unit on den- 
ta! health. The students learn about 
the dentist, discuss care of the teeth, 
but unless pupils have an actual ex- 
perience in the care of their teeth 
they may fail to use what they have 
learned about this care. If the den- 
tist, in correcting the dental condi- 
tion, gives little or no attention to 
making this a satisfying and valu- 
able experience, the child and the 
dentist have both lost an opportunity. 

The parent who makes it possible 
for the child to go to the dentist also 
has special opportunity to make the 
child aware of the importance of 
regular dentai care. Here is a perfect 
opportunity, outside the classroom, 
for reinforcing what the pupil has 
learned in school. But unless the par- 
ents, the teacher, the dentist, and the 
individual pupil work together as a 
team, the value of the personal ex- 
perience in dental care as well as the 
teaching may be wasted. 


2. Define the field of subject matter 
from which units may be selected. 
In forming this definition, the un- 
derstandings, attitudes, and skills to 
be achieved by each pupil are care- 
fully considered. Following is a brief 
definition of the field of health which 
is being developed by the Minneap- 
olis public schools for the junior high 
school level: 
Human Growth, 
and Improvement 
Personal Appearance, Dental 
Rest, Relaxation, and Exercise 
Mental Health, Personality Growth and 


Health Maintenance 


Health, 
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Adjustment 
Community Health 
Safety. 

3. The identification of real life ex- 
periences are the means for students 
to gain health skills as a part of unit 
planning. There is no field in the cur- 
riculum which contains as many real 
life experiences as does the field of 
health. For example, every student in 
practically any school in the country 
has some type of physical examina- 
tion or medical screening by a phy- 
sician, as well as a vision screening of 
some type, dental screening, hearing 
screening. He is weighed and meas- 
ured by somebody, either in the 
school or elsewhere, and in most 
schools he has a chest X-ray from 
the Mobile Unit. It is a sad commen- 
tary on the field of health that in 
the classroom teachers have got into 
the habit of inventing imaginary 
health experiences when a pupil is ex- 
posed to actual experiences as part 
of the school program 
services. 


of special 


Since it is obvious that all of the 
experiences which the student may 
have cannot take place in the class- 
room, the becomes the 
point of departure, often preparing 
students to seek out these experiences 
as part of their health program, and 
to value or understand them. The 
community and the school as a whole 
becomes a laboratory for the health- 
teaching program in the classroom. 
Types of experiences which contrib- 
ute to the realization of the under- 
standings, attitudes, and skills of a 
health-educated person are: ! 


classroom 


Take regular screening tests for height, 
weight, hearing, speech, 
needs, and tuberculosis. 


vision, dental 


Consult counselor concerning fitness 
for a job, school program, or personal! 
problem. 


Confer with those qualified to give 
special help: nurse, doctor, dental hygien 
ist, visiting teacher, or speech teacher. 

Participate in social activities such as 
parties, clubs, ete., under school super 
vision, 


Participate in group discussions of 
common problems related to physical and 
mental health and in group self-evalua 
tion procedures. 


Visit health and safety agencies. 


From Achieving the Objectives of Educa- 
tion, a Guide for Curriculum Development. 
Minneapolis Public Schools. 


Making mouth models of soap 
in the dental health unit. 


Screening for hea.ing tests 
in teaching unit on hearing. 


Health Council members outline 
dangerous door openings in yellow. 
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Participate in health and safety pro- 
wrams at home, at school and in the com- 
munity. 

Plan a day so as to achieve a proper 
balance of work, recreation, exercise and 
rest. 

Assume responsibility for the safety of 
others in work and play-—as in school 
patrols and school councils. 

Participate in the selection of problems 
and materials for study. 

Take thorough health examination: be- 
fore entering school, and at least three 
or four times during school career. 


These experiences then become the 
initiatory or culminating activities of 
a unit, For example, a teacher will 
have the students experience a vision 
test for screening instead of having 
them draw the complicated mechan- 
ism of the eye muscles. If, as part of 
the health class, students are taught 
the importance of discussing a health 
problem with the proper person, then 
given an opportunity to make an ap- 
pointment with the nurse, have a sat- 
isfying conference in terms of per- 
sonal health which results in a plan 
for improvement, and later evalua- 
tion of the plans, they should de- 
velop an increased sense of responsi- 
bility for their own health. In addi- 
tion, they gain skill in discussing a 
health problem with a qualified per- 


son, 


These are examples of co-ordinat- 
ing the so-called “health services ex- 
periences” in the school with actual 
health teaching in the classroom. Un- 
less the student has this opportunity 
to see the relationship between health 
facts and actual experience, and un- 
less he values the health service ac- 
tivity so that he will continue to seek 
this opportunity, the teacher has lost 
one of the teachable moments which 
make a health-educated individual. 
4. The teacher of health classes 
must get to know each pupil in terms 
of his health interests, needs, and 
problems, Franklin School used a 
technique called a ‘“Teacher’s Health 
Work Sheet,” for the purpose of de- 
termining the health needs of pupils 
in the group. Special service person- 
nel, on one day, may give the teacher 
the names of students who have a 
vision impairment and should be 
wearing glasses. On another day, the 
teacher may receive a list of the 
names with dental impairments. Still 
a third member of this staff would 
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call the attention of the teacher to 
several pupils with behavior prob- 
lems, etc. The teacher then is con- 
cerned with so many vision problems 
in the room, so many dental prob- 
lems, rather than with individual 
children with one or more health 
problems. 

The Health Work Sheet for each 
child was an attempt to help the 
teacher see the child in terms of his 
total health problems. When members 
of the health service personnel in- 
form teachers of students of specific 
problems, these are recorded on the 
worksheet in terms of the problem— 
whether it was dental or vision, what 
should be done about this problem 
through the class instruction (which 
of course was individualized). A 
third column on the sheet was used 
at the end of the year for the teacher 
to indicate growth or “next steps.” 

These worksheets, when properly 
completed in terms of needs, can 
serve as a springboard for the health 
course for that particular group: not 
that the teacher would highlight the 
problems of any particular student, 
but instead the worksheets would 
vive the teacher the kinds of health 
problems which this group of chil- 
dren face and need solved. This tech- 
nique helps to enable the teacher to 
see the child as a whole—to see the 
child with health problems, rather 
than to focus on the kinds of prob- 
lems which many children have. 

If children are to learn’ health 
skills, they need many opportunities 
to practice these skills in the school 
and the community. It is true that 
certain teachers have the responsibil- 
ity for seeing that children gain the 
finger-tip information, in other 
words the understandings, so that 
they can translate them into behav- 


ior in other situations. But all teach- 
ers need to nurture and foster the 
practice of these skills by providing 
the classroom most conducive to 
healthful living. It is especially im- 
portant that the nurse, visiting 
teacher, counselor, are constantly 
aware of the health teaching pro- 
vram so they, too, can give pupils 
frequent opportunities to put into 
practice desirable health behaviors. 
Putting health into practice takes 
time, but it is well worth the effort 
of special health service personnel, 
no matter how demanding their 
duties. 


Students should be given individ- 

ual consideration and not rushed 
from one service to another. For ex- 
ample, at the health examination the 
student is often too hurried to es- 
tablish any rapport with the phy- 
sician. He may leave the examination 
with a feeling of fear or indifference, 
resenting the fact that he had no op- 
portunity to express himself, or to 
find out what was going on. Students, 
like every human being, repeat only 
satisfying experiences. It follows 
that if we are to develop a health-ed- 
ucated person, all of us in the com- 
munity have an opportunity to see 
that every experience contributes 
toward the health education of the 
child should be, insofar as possible, 
satisfying. The pupil, by repeating 
the satisfying experience, becomes 
aware of his health status and moves 
in the direction of self-referral, 
which in adult life is very important 
to health maintenance and protec- 
tion. Physicians tell us that if peo- 
ple would go to the physician when 
they notice any bodily changes, no 
matter how slight, much more se- 
rious illness could be prevented. 
5. Make selected materials on health 
readily available to students. The 
school library is an excellent and 
logical place for keeping these ma- 
terials—pamphlets, books, ete.—on 
display, ready for the student’s own 
choice as reference material in their 
health studies. One section of the 
school library at Franklin is devoted 
to health materials obtained from 
many community agencies and other 
sources. Small pamphlets are kept in 
boxes labeled according to specific 
(Concluded on page 58) 
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NEW IOWA BREAKFAST 
STUDY REPORT 


In recent studies at a distinguished medical school 
of ja leading mid-west university, it has been shown 
(1), (2), (3) that the omission of the morning meal 
may result in the lowering of the mental and physi 
cal efficiency of young women, young men, and old 
men during the late morning hours. It was deemed 
important to determine if the same things hold true 


for boys 12-14 years of age. In order to determine 


4 
this, physiologic responses of 25 healthy boys 12-14 
years of age were critically observed for a period of 
28 weeks (4). 
The physiologic responses used to show any effects which general diet plan was broken down into two periods as 
the omission of breakfast might have on 12-14 year old follows: 3 
boys were as follows: neuromuscular tremor magnitude — 
BASIC BREAKFAST PERIOD. uring this time a break- 
choice reaction time, maximum grip strength, grip . : ie 
‘ alate fast was served which consisted of fruit, cereal, milk, 
strength endurance, maximum work rate, and maximum ; : ‘ 
bread and butter, which provided approximately one- 
fourth of the total caloric and protein requirement for 
The attitudes and scholastic attainments of the boys each subject. 
were deducted from teachers’ observations and records. .; : 
OMISSION OF BREAKFAST. During the period that the 
BASIC BREAKFAST. In order to show the effect of the morning meal was omitted no food was allowed after 
omission of breakfast on the responses of the boys each 8:00 P.M. until lunch the following day. Ke 


FROM THESE EXPERIMENTS SEVERAL PRACTICAL AND 
SOUND CONCLUSIONS CAN BE DRAWN: 


@® Neuromuscular tremor magnitude, choice reaction 
time, grip strength and grip strength endurance were 
unaffected by the omission of breakfast. 


® The subjects showed no significant change in body 
weight whether they ate no breakfast or a basic cereal 
breakfast, so long as their total caloric intake per day 


@® Maximum work rate and maximum work output were was not changed. 
significantly less in the late morning hours during the 
period when breakfast was omitted. @ The conclusions drawn from the study of boys 12-14 
@ It was the consensus of the school authorities that the years of age not only confirmed many of the findings 
omission of breakfast exerted a significant detrimental which applied to young women and young and old men, 
effect both on the attitude and scholastic attainment but demonstrated that, for the most part, the good 
of the boys who followed this practice during the time breakfast habit is a sound nutritional principle that 


they were in school. applies to teen-agers and the young and old alike. 
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DUCATORS, recreation leaders, 
E and camp specialists have 
watched the amazing upsurge in 
camping over the past 50 years with 
increasing interest in the possibilities 
that camping offers for child growth, 
development, and adjustment. Re- 
cently, school camping experiments 
have proved that the camp environ- 
ment, under high standards, can pro- 
vide students with essential real life 
experiences in group living. 


NEED FOR STANDARDS 


Many states and school systems 
ure establishing public school camp- 
ing #s an important phase of their 
educational programs. No compre- 
hensive list of standards has ever 
been published for guidance of edu- 
cators and school authorities when 
they establish, organize, and main- 
tain these public school camps. Such 
a list is greatly needed. 

With this in mind, a four-man 
board of camp authorities and edu- 
cators was established to judge, ap- 
prove, and to make revisions of devel- 
oped standards. ! 

This panel of experts approved a 
series of 114 separate standards in- 
volving the seven areas of objectives, 
student participants, leadership, pro- 
gram, administration, institutional 
organization, and profession. A brief 
summary of the seven different areas 
covered by the selected standards and 
a sampling of the standards are 
viven later in this article. 


! The panel members were: Julian Smith, 
State Director of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, Michigan; George 
Hjette, Superintendent of Recreation, Los 
Angeles; Charles W. Davis, Superintendent 
of Recreation, Berkeley; A. Viola Mitchell, 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Maryland; and the author. 
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STANDARDS 
in 
Public School Camping 


by JOHN L. SQUIRES 


University of Utah 


1. Camp Objectives 

Camp objectives and the quality of 
these objectives are very important 
because all other camp problems are 
dependent upon them. The follow- 
ing objectives and standards were 
based upon Clark W. Hetherington’s 
generalized definition of Physical 
Education and Education. The ob- 
jectives of school camping are: 


1. The leadership of students in 
camp activities 

2. To get development 

3. And adjustment 

4. According to standards. 


A sample standard under leadership is: 
1. Every school camp should lead students 
in camp activities so as to educate or in- 
fluence them in specific learning situations. 


A sample standard under development is: 
1. Every school camp should develop in 
students 
(1) Clear interpretations of ideas, un- 
derstandings, and judgments. 
(2) Proper interests, attitudes, ideas and 
emotions 
(3) Improved strength and skill and 
(4) Needed endurance. 
A sample standard under adjustment is: 
1. Every school camp should provide 
students with valuable environmental ad- 
justing situations in habitat, economic, 
itinerant, protective sex, domestic, civic, 
fellowship, communicative, interpretive, and 
recreative activities. 


The application of formulated 
standards to camping is the means to 
improved camping. Yearly they 
should be reformulated and an at- 
tempt made to improve them. 

The standard to improve standards is: 

1. Every school camp should formulate, 
reformulate, reciassify, and reselect yearly 
its camp standards. 


ll. Camp Membership 

Standards in school camp member- 
ships are concerned with policy, eli- 
gibility, selection, enrc'lment, en- 


trance, classification, assignment, re- 
sponsibilities, and opportunities of all 
student campers. 


A sample standard under policy is: 

1. Every school system sponsoring camp- 
ing should establish and carry out a policy 
of providing every child, before his school 
days have been completed, an opportunity 
to attend camp at least one week. 

A sample standard under selection is: 

1. As a more desirable educational plan, 
every school system should increase as much 
as possible the length of time each camper 
may attend camp. 

A sample standard under entrance is: 

1. Every camper upon entering camp 
should be given a careful but quick over- 
view by the camp nurse or doctor and his 
condition noted on the school health record. 


it. Camp Leadership 


Leadership is the most important 
element in any school camp situation 
because it has the responsibility of 
guaranteeing an educative, recrea- 
tive, and protective camp program 
which will carry out the camp objec- 
tives according to high standards. 
The supreme function of every lead- 
er is to set standards in educative, 
recreative, and protective functions. 


Sample standards under leadership are: 
1. Every camp leader should formulate 
methods he will use to organize the student 


campers most efficiently. 


2. Every camp leader should formulate 


the methods he will use to organize the 
camp facilities to obtain maximum benefits 


IV. Camp Program 


The camp program is the means to 
achieve the camp objectives. It is di- 
vided into the educative, recreational 
activities and the protective proce- 
dures. The educative program in- 
volves the classification, analysis, 
adaptive selection, evaluation and 
organization of recreational camp 
activities. The protective program 

(Concluded on page 63) 
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California 


tion as a profession and as a vita 
public service is coming of age in 


T tics IS NO doubt that recrea 


California. In this brief narrative, 
the writer hopes to point out some of 
the steps which have paved the way 
for so many recent important devel- 
opments in California. 


LEGISLATION, 1951 

In 1951 the Legislature passed a 
law, among many others of recrea- 
tional value, which permits any school 
district to levy an additional five-cent 
tax on each $100 of assessed valua- 
tion for recreation and community 
services provided the school district 
is already at tax ceiling. 

Particularly significant was the 
fact that this tax could be imposed 
with only the official action of the 
Board of Trustees. This law in effect 
safeguarded the right and the obli- 
gation of public school districts to 
provide services to the children, 
youth, and adults of the district and 
community without jeopardizing the 
primary demand for adequate class- 
rooms and teachers salaries—always 
a most difficult problem in a state 
that has shown such amazing popula- 
tion growth in such a short time. 
This law opened the way for school 
districts to enter the recreation busi- 
ness, and to safeguard the role of 
education in recreation, without fear 
of temporary or permanent curtail- 
ment in times of stress. 

It is significant to note that 232 
California school districts made use 
of the new law in its first year of 
possible application, allocating a total 
of $4,084,041 for community services 
in that year. It should also be pointed 
out that additional large numbers of 
school districts made allocations for 
the same purpose without using the 
new law because they were not at tax 
ceiling; and that some school dis- 
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tricts were not fully aware of the im- 
port of the new law in time to take 
official action (1). 

The second annual study on the 
use of this law has just been com- 
pleted. It disclosed that 313 school 
districts made use of the tax and 864 
districts made allocations for com- 
munity services for a total of ap- 
proximately $6,020,000—quite a sub- 
stantial increase in one year (2). 
These funds can be used for school 
recreation, community recreation for 
all ages, equipment, supplies, and in 
some cases for capital outlay. 

Recent figures released by the Cali- 
fornia Recreation Commission fur- 
ther discloses some interesting data 
(3). The 171 year-round recreation 
administrations in operation in the 
state in 1952-53 budgeted a total of 
$33,263,290 for operating expense 
and capital outlay. Almost one-half 
of these were partly financed by 
school districts (83) and 22 were 100 
per cent school administered, with 36 
more receiving their funds from 
school districts by 50 per cent or 
more. These figures do not take into 
account the millions of dollars worth 
of facilities made available to all for 
recreation, nor does it take into ac- 
count the large numbers of communi- 
ties operating programs on a part- 
year basis. 
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55 LAWS IN 1953 


Many more new steps forward 
were taken with the legislative ses- 
sion of 1953. It is amazing that a 
total of 55 laws were passed relating 
to recreational problems. 

Space will not permit a discussion 
of all these legal enactments (4). 
Some of the more important laws will 
be briefly mentioned here. It will now 
be possible for a county government 
to provide for recreational services 
in unincorporated areas without de- 
veloping a country-wide program, 
thus making it possible for fringe 
areas adjacent to cities to receive 
similar services. Taxes may be levied 
on just these areas for this purpose. 
Another law empowers water conser- 
vation districts to provide recrea- 
tional facilities and to publicize their 
activities with an annual limitation 
of 3c per $100 assessed valuation. 
Authority is given in another statute, 
so that swimming pools and recrea- 
tional facilities of all types can be 
built, operated and maintained with- 
out the compulsion of self-mainte- 
nance. It further provides that suf- 
ficient revenue to maintain these pub- 
lic services may be raised in a variety 
of ways not inconsistent with other 
statutes. 

Another new law extends the au- 
thority of special recreation and park 
districts to secure, maintain and 
operate adequate systems of facili- 
means by which 


ties, stipulating 


money may be borrowed, or bonds 
issued. Previously it had been most 
difficult for districts of this type to 
do much more than provide program 
operation because of tax limitations. 
Another law provides the machinery 
whereby portions of a city, as well as 
portions of unincorporated areas may 
be formed into recreation districts. 
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Another important law allows school 
districts to continue to use school 
buses for recreational purposes as in 
the past, but authorizes the charge 
of supplementary fees whenever de- 
sired. This law extends the possibili- 
ties of longer field and nature trips, 
excursions, and transportation to re- 
mote recreational areas with the 
right to make such trips totally or 
partially self-sustaining. 


CIVIC CENTER ACT OF 1919 
Tangible California progress might 
be traced to the Civic Center Act of 
1919, which declared that all public 
schoo! facilities were a community or 
civie center. This law paved the way 
for schoo] districts to open their total 
facilities without charge for the pub- 
lic benefit. It thereby provided that 
every community, large or small, 
would not be without some facilities 
for public events and recreation. 
Next came the Community Recrea- 
tion Enabling Law of 1939 which 
still further paved the way for school 
districts to operate, or to jointly ad- 
minister school-community recreation 
programs, with funds taken directly 
from the general fund of the district. 


JOINT POWERS AGREEMENT 

Then came further legislation 
which permitted the formation of six 
types of recreation districts, each 
able to levy taxes and administer a 
recreation program for the area in- 
volved. Not the least among these 
laws was the Joint Powers Agree- 
ment statutes which cleared the way 
for any public authority, including 
school districts, to enter into legal 
contractual agreements with any 
other one or more public authorities 
for the purpose of program develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, joint 
maintenance and leadership, and all 
forms of capital outlay (5). 

This became extremely important, 
especially in smaller communities 
where the resources of any govern- 
ing body were insufficient to finance 
a new swimming pool, recreation 
center, school multi-purpose rooms, 
facilities of all 
types, parks, playgrounds, and the 
like. As a result of this legislation, 
large numbers of California commu- 


school-community 
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nities now have operating joint con- 
tractual agreements which have in 
some cases completely changed the 
extent and scope of recreational serv- 
ices and possibilities. 


STUDIES AND MEETINGS 

In 1947, through the funds estab- 
lished by the Rosenberg Foundation 
of San Francisco, a detailed study 
was made on Recreation in Cali- 
fornia. Many of the recent steps for- 
ward in California recreation are 
traceable to the recommendations and 
implications of this study. The study 
pointed the way to the 
needs: 


following 


Planning of additional state highways 
and access 
travel. 

Encouragement of the growth and de- 
velopment of the 
beaches and parks. 

Extension of the year-around uses of 
State fairgrounds. 

Increase in the rural recreation program 
of the State Agricultural Extension 
Service. 

Continuation and expansion of the train- 
ing of recreational leaders in the state. 

A study of all recreation resources in the 
state as a basis for state planning. 


STATE AGENCIES 

In recent years, several other steps 
have gradually given greater im- 
petus and leadership to forward rec- 
reational progress. In 1946 the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Educa- 
tion established a full-time consult- 
ant service in community recreation. 
In 1947 the California Recreation 
Commission was created, a service 
that now provides five full-time 
recreation specialists for any part 
of the state needing their services. 
Creation of these two state functions 
has augmented many needed serv- 
ices, among them the production and 
distribution of numerous publica- 
tions and bulletins of value to the 
profession. 


roads for recreational 


state system of 


A study by the State Department 
of Education now in progress (6) is 
expected to show great increases in 
participation in community recrea- 
tional administration by California 
school districts, even though a similar 
study in 1948 clearly indicated rather 
wide school-district support of this 
phase of community service (7). State 
research councils are rapidly stimu- 


lating new research projects on recre- 
ational problems, and a formidable 
array of research contributions has 
been completed in California for the 
years 1949-52 (&). Recreation leader- 
ship workshops, institutes, area meet- 
ings, district unit meetings, clinics, 
and state and regional conventions 
have been valuable in the favorable 
growth of recreation in California. 


SUGGESTIONS 


In conclusion, a number of sugges- 
tions are given which might be of 
assistance to workers in all states 
who sincerely strive for progress, 
often in the face of overwhelming 
odds. 


1. Through the efforts of carefully se- 
lected committee action urge the governor 
to call a special conference on recrea- 
tion, or youth welfare, or problems of the 
aging, or similar important facets so 
badly needed. 

2. Give more attention to careful plan- 
ning and staging of sectional, regional, and 
state recreation conferences, workshops, 
institutes, ete. 

3. Develop at every opportunity a closer 
understanding and co-operation between 
school districts and other public authori- 
ties and governing bodies. 

4. Careful development of selected com- 
mittees to study and foster needed legis- 
lation, and to follow through during ses- 
sions of the legislature. 

5. The development of more adequate 
public relations and lines of communica- 
tion between the public and the recreation 
movement over radio, television, through 
the press, and by means o7 more frequent 
publications and announcements. 

6. Stimulation of more aggressive action 
by state departments of education to insure 
greater understanding of the role of edu- 
cation in recreation. 

7. More effective state-wide professional 
organization for recreation which does not 
overlook the interests of social welfare, 
institutional and industrial recreation, and 
all related interests. 

8%. Careful co-ordination and united ac- 
tion through every possible agency in the 
state which has concerns in the area of 
recreation. This effort would seek to 
mobilize all the potentialities for recrea- 
tional planning and development within 
the state, and would seek to eliminate the 
selfish expansion of vested interests and 
professional empire building. 

9. Concerted efforts toward registration 
and certification of recreation personnel, 
job placement and employment service, 
more complete evaluation of leadership 
training conferences, and the development 
of a Recreation Profession Code of Ethics. 


(Concluded on page 53) 
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Physical 
Education 
Dynamic? 


by ALVYN M. FREED 


School Psychologist, 
Ventura (Calif.) Elementary Schools 


ee E IS A STRANGE child,” 

if thought the teacher. “I won- 
der why he acts the way he does. 
Never likes to take gym, always has 
an excuse. I just don’t understand 
him.” 

Teacher, you’re right. None of us 
“understand him”, and not under- 
standing him, we are not able to 
teach him effectively. 


HANDLING PUPILS 

The army-style teacher says, “Get 
out of those clothes and into your 
gym suit, young man. We have no 
time for boys who are always trying 
to beat the rules.” But, Mr. Osfet- 
ter”, begins the unhappy child. “But, 
nothing! Get going’, and he turns 
to begin his class. Little Bob of the 
7th grade in Junior High trudges 
dispiritedly, uncertainly, up the 
steps, hurt, bewildered, mortified. 

“But I can’t climb the ropes”, says 
another. “Try it anyhow’’, replies 
the teacher. 

“T don’t want to take a shower. I 
don’t like to...” “In you go, boy. 
Now don’t you feel better?” 

This ignoring of feelings, rejec- 
tion of children, and imposition of 
rigid standards and rules without re- 
gard for their abilities and limita- 
tions often occurs, doesn’t it? 

“No, Morris, that’s not it. I’ve told 
you how to do that a dozen times. 
Can’t you understand? Now watch, 
I’ll show you again.” Maybe telling 
and showing aren’t enough. 

All too often we teachers tend to 
forget that each child is an individ- 
ual, that he has feelings, that we 
must understand them and him, and 
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that for him to learn he must be in- 
terested in and derive fun and satis- 
faction from the activity and to know 
he's liked and understood and wel- 
comed., 


DYNAMICS OF BEHAVIOR 

One day in the gym a boy got up 
off the floor, ran across the room and 
hit another boy. Then he quickly ran 
and slid back to his “‘spot”. “Frank, 
we can’t check roll if you do that”, 
the teacher called. He lowered his 
head but continued to watch the 
child. Again Frank repeated his pre- 
vious maneuver. “Frank, come here 
a minute, will you? Please take this 
roll to Mr. Maria for me, like a good 
fellow. Thanks. Oh by the way, 
Frank, what did you have for break- 
fast this morning?” 
The startled Frank looked at his 


Photo by Mrs. Herbert Burns 


teacher for a minute, and as the tears 
started to fill his eyes, ““Nothing, Mr. 
Osfetter. My mother’s sick. 

“Well, Frank, why don’t you run up 
to the cafeteria and get a glass of 
milk and a piece of bread; it will 
tide you over till lunch.” “Gee, 
thanks, Mr. O. and, say, when I come 
back I'll try to stay put. I'm starved”. 

Over and over it has been my ex- 
perience as a teacher of physical 
education and later as a school psy- 
chologist that 
behavior is “something” which causes 
it—something which makes the child 
do what he does... and which SEEM- 
INGLY HAS NOTHING TO DO WITH THE 
SITUATION AND OF WHICH THE CHILD 
IS RARELY CONSCIOUSLY AWARE. If we 
find the “something” and change if, 


behind the annoyiny 


(Continued on page 30) 
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CUSHIONED INSOLE 


@) stiockProor 
ARCH CUSHION 


custionen 
SHOCKPROOF HEEL 


MADE ON FOOT-CONFORMING LASTS 


and Free, for 
Action 


SURESHOT KEDS mean protection in a 
basketball game when needed most. 
Molded suction soles give sure footing 
on speedy dribbles, turns, starts. Cush- 
ioned Insole, Shockpro@f Arck Cushion 
guarantee comfort. White, Blue, Red, 
Black, Gold. 


TEAM-MATE SPECIALS for women take 
pressure off feet in active play. Fully Cush- 
ioned Insole, Shockproof Arch Cushion 
offer heavy duty protection. Extra light- 
ness allows a fast ground game. Lace-to- 
toe support. White. 
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LITTLE LEAGUE OXFORDS absorb the 
pressure of hard running when digging 
for home. Thick Cushioned Insole, Shock- 


ROYAL TREAD KEDS have a double heel 
cushion and arch-support—let you come 
down hard after a fast basket shot. Cater- 


proof Arch Cushion. Molded rubber 
cleats. Officially approved baseball shoe 
of Little League, Inc. Black. 


pillar tread soles for perfect grip. Pivot 
pads for stops and turns. White, Black. 


DECK’ N COURT KEDS absorb shock on 
squash courts, give safe footing on yacht 
decks in wet weather. Patented non-slip 
soles hold firm; thick heel cushion. 
Shockproof Arch Cushion. Duo-Life 
counters, binds. White, Navy, Faded 
Blue Denim. 


PROTECT PLAYERS FROM SHOCKS! 


FRANK LEAHY FOOTBALL KEDS take heavy 
punishment on down field runs, short 
scrimmage plays— protect player's feet 
from shocks. Deep-digging molded cleats, 
reinforced kicking toe; Fully Cushioned 
Insole. Duck uppers. Black. 


US. Keds. 


The Shoes of Champions -They Wash 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY - 


CAGER KEDS protect feet in the toughest 
ground game. Shockproof Arch Cushion, 
thick heel cushioning eliminate bruising. 
Molded suction soles grip floor for 
pivots, passes. Blue, Red, White, Black. 


New York 
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. . Dynamic 

(Continued from page 27) 
we change the behavior. These 
“somethings” or “dynamics” of be- 
havior, as they are called, are usu- 
ally unconscious motivations which it 
is essential for the teacher to seek 
in order to achieve dynamic and suc- 
cessful teaching. 


EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS 

“Why did you break that window?” 
“I don’t know” says the miscreant. 
The “funny” part of it is that he 
really doesn’t know. But when he is 
asked what happened at home this 
morning that made him mad, he tells 
how his little brother did something 
for which he was unfairly punished. 
“But that had nothing to do with the 
window”, you say. But repressed 
anger and hurt must come out. 


Emotions and feelings are that 
way. If we don’t express them in one 
way, they have a tendency to pop up 
somewhere else or onto someone else 
or something else, Usually someone 
or something that can’t hit or hurt 
us back... something or someone it 
is safe to be angry at. Kick the door, 
swear at the razor, swat the young- 
sters, honk the horn at the guy in the 
car ahead (he won't get out—it’s 
safe): all ways of getting out our 
anger over early morning woes. 

Morris has had a bad speech de- 
fect. He can’t make himself under- 
stood. He is also homely as “blue 
mud” and his “friends” have not lost 
any time letting him know it. He’s 
the class jester, the clown. He fails 
every course... ‘“He’s a dope’, they 
say. One day he walks into the gym 
and his gym teacher is “working 
out” on the horse. “Can I try that, 
Mr. 0O.?” Mr. O. laughs and says, 
“Sure, Morris, but it’s a little ad- 
vanced for you.” Morris tries the 
double reverse dismount and fails. 

“Wait a minute, not that way, 
this way.” He shows the boy; Morris 
fails again, “‘Now look, get up there 
on the horse,”’ Mr. O. directs. Morris 
hops up. “Now I’m going to lift you 
through it’. He does and Morris hops 
back up on the horse and does a 
third-year college-level maneuver, 
lands on his feet, beaming with pride. 

Repeated sessions during spare 
minutes in the following weeks and 
Morris begins to round into a busy 
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little gymnast, displaying a skill and 
agility formerly unbelievable, with 
a hope for the future based on re- 
newed belief in himself. Moreover 
he stops being the class jester, and 
his other work improves, when it is 
found, after an examination at his 
gym teacher’s suggestion, that he has 
a hearing loss. 


KNOWING PERSONALITIES 

And so it goes. The fat boy who is 
too big for his immature emotional 
make up and lack of physical co- 
ordination, who compensates for his 
clumsiness by bullying and showing 
off for the younger children and 
cringing from the older ones; the big 
adolescent who refuses to undress 
and take a shower because of his 
acne-marked body, and who is so 
shy that be accepts traumatic cen- 
sure rather than reveal his under- 
lying feelings. The latter says, with 
a real wisdom born of desperation, 
“But I’m different—everyone isn’t 
the same. I may look the same as 
these other kids, but I feel different 
inside. You can’t know how I feel 
inside.” We can, but too often we 
don’t look or, looking, do not under- 
stand and, not understanding, we 
ignore. 


Thus we are faced with a challeng- 
ing question. Do we physical educa- 
tors know the dynamics of the per- 
sonalities of the children we teach? 
Do we know what makes them do 
what they do? Is it more important 
that a child take gym and a shower 
than that he preserve a remnant of 
his innermost integrity? Is it worth 
it to take the time to “lift’”’ a Morris? 
To go down the line and find out why 
this or that child can’t meet our re- 
quirements which boy is hun- 
gry ...hada fight this morning .. . 
didn’t sleep all night because his 
father beat his mother? 


Do we know or bother to talk to 
the pre-adolescent who is so lovesick 
that he can’t see straight? Do we 
worry at all about the child with the 
nervous twitch, the fingernail biter, 
the bed-wetter, the stutterers? Are 
we concerned with the cold, frantic 
anxiety, the self-loathing, the guilt 
of the misinformed masturbator? 


PHYSICAL EDUCATOR’S PART 
But, we protest, that isn’t physi- 
‘al education. That’s for the coun- 


selor to deal with. And in some cases 
we’re absolutely right. Many chil- 
dren have glaring neurotic symp- 
toms and should be referred to the 
counselor and perhaps thence to a 
psychotherapist. But do we as teach- 
ers recognize what is and is not 
serious? Shouldn’t we know a little 
more about this aspect of the child? 
The physical educator has a real op- 
portunity to’ see the child in situa- 
tions and from aspects not given to 
most of the adults with whom he 
comes in contact, including the coun- 
selor. For it is in the child’s un- 
guarded moments, while at play and 
through play that he reveals himself 
... reveals himself, that is, to the 
understanding observer ... us 
if we know what to look for. 


More and more physical educators 
are emphasizing the educational as- 
pects of their profession. If physical 
education is to be truly educational, 
it is high time that we begin work- 
ing towards a greater understand- 
ing of the factors, (the dynamics), 
which go to make up the individual 
personalities of each child that we 
meet in each class, on each team, in 
the gym, and on the athletic field. 
WE MUST KNOW THE WHOLE 
CHILD BEFORE WE CAN TEACH 
HIM. We can get an introduction to 
him through dynamic doorways. 


Surprisingly enough, the physical 
educator is in a better position to do 
some real therapy than almost any 
other adult in the child’s environ- 
ment. It has long been known that 
children play out their antisocial 
feelings, that through this medium 
they are able to resolve many of their 
most difficult problems. Deep feelings 
of anxiety are often relieved through 
the medium of play. 


Play is the physical educator's 
stock in trade. Often the physical 
education teacher can establish the 
kind of relationship with the child 
which will make him feel that school 
is the place, if no other, where he is 
wanted, is understood, is accepted, 
where he can get fair and just treat- 
ment ... perhaps the only such place 
in the child’s whole world. Is this 
important? It has been said that 
there has never been a delinquent 
child who had one adult friend. 
School must become like the little 
boy’s definition of home. “Home”, 
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he said, “is the place where you 
don’t have to deserve what you get.” 

The physical education teacher has 
the prime opportunity to meet the 
child’s emotional needs. He can es- 
tablish (to use a good psychological 
term) RAPPORT (a relationship or un- 
derstanding or at-oneness-with the 
child) when it frequently is impos- 
sible for anyone else to do so. He is 
able to do this because of the com- 
monalty of purpose of teacher and 
child in the activity. 

The teacher is meeting the child 
on his own ground and helping him 
to do something he wants to do, a 
little better, perhaps, than he other- 
wise could. He is helping him attain 
a feeling of accomplishment. He is 
making him feel that he belongs to 
a group, a team, a class, etc. He is 
affording him opportunity to win 
success, approval and affection. In 
brief, he is helping to meet the basic 
emotional needs of the child through 
his interests, using his capabilities. 

Physical education? Democratic 
education! These basic needs must be 
met if the child is to attain that 
much-talked-of emotional security, if 
he is to reach the degree of maturity 
which will allow him to make an 
adequate interpersonal and interso- 
cial adjustment. 

More immediately, however, physi- 
cal education gives the child a chance 
to open up, and, in the vernacular, 
to “let his hair down’, to open his 
heart and his mind to us of things 
which he cannot tell to anyone else. 
We must be ready to LISTEN sympa- 
thetically, permissively, acceptingly, 
understandingly. This takes time. 

Time which is so precious. “Who 
has time for all this? ... I’ve got 
112 girls in my class every two 
periods .. . I’ve got to work after 
school .. . how about the marks we 
have to put in . papers to mark 

graduate work to do, etc., ete., 
etc. . .. I’ve got my own troubles.” 
We certainly do, teacher. Ours is the 
most difficult job there is: Teaching 
today’s children; tomorrow’s leaders. 
But, then we never have thought of 
it as an easy task, have we? 


FOR FURTHER READING 
Carr, M., “Relationship Between Success in 
Physical Education and Attitudes Ex- 
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T-SHIRTS 


WHITE Standard weight, full cut cot- 
7T8OS ton. White only. Sizes S-M-L. 
Q With design $8.40 Doz. 


COLORS Standard weight, full cut cot- 
ton. All athletic colors in 
84Q5 stock. Sizes S-M-L. 


With design $9.60 Doz. 


IDENTIFICATION NUMBERS IN 
DESIGN AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 


On all T-Shirts and Shorts, Champion will 
provide consecutive numbers as a part of 
the design at no extra charge. Why not 
take advantage of this very desirable 
“identification” /cature! 


Up Your,Gym Program with 
CHAMPION ouvsicat UNIFORMS 


SHORTS 
WHITE Elastic waist (1'4” webbing), 


KEJ full cut, 4-piece cotton twill. 
White only. Sizes 24 to 42. 
With design $9.60 Doz. 


COLORS Elastic waist (1'4” webbing), 

full cut, 4-piece, fast color 

KE/8 sanforized cotton. All colors. 
Sizes 24 to 40. 


With design $10.80 Doz. 


Write for Complete Catalog 


pressed by En‘ering High School Fresh 
man Girls,” Research Quarterly. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: the Association. 16:176-91, 
Oct. 1945. 

Barucn, D., “Mental Hygiene Counseling as 
a Part of Teacher Education.” Journal 
of Psychology. Providence, Mass.: the 
Journal Press. 13:69-108, Jan. 1942. 

COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION, Help 
ing Teachers to Understand Children 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1945. 468 pp. 


Jones H. E.,“Physical Ability as a Factor 


in Social Adjustment of the Adolescent.” 
Journal of Educational Research. Madi- 
son, Wis.: Dombar Publications, 40:287- 
305, Dee. 1946. 


FAMOUS CHAMPION 
REVERSIBLE T-SHIRTS 


USN Double thickness, reversible, in any 
two color combination, in all athlete 
colors to order. Navy/Gold im stock. Sizes 
S-M-L-AL. With design $20.40 Doz. 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO. 


ROCHESTER 4, N.Y. -- finished product 


Monroe, W., Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research. New York: The MacMillan Co.,, 
1950. 932 pp. 

O'’SULLIVAN, ALiceE, “Team Approach to 
School Mental Health.” Education Digest 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: Educaticnal Press 
Assn., April 1952. 

©. M., “An Organized Mental Hy 
giene Program in the Schools.” National 
Education Association Journal, Washing 
ton, D. ¢ the Association. 12:586-8#, 
Dec. 1948 

SPERLING, A., “Relationship Between Per 
sonality Adjustment and Achievement in 
Physical Education Activities.” Research 
Quarterly. Washington, D. C.: the As 
sociation. 13:351-63, Oct. 1942. % 
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Panel discussion at the elementary physical education workshop. 


Workshop in Elementary School 
Physical Education 
by ELSA SCHNEIDER 


Che Specialist for Health Instruction and Physical Education, U. $. Office of Education 


ITH THE PRESENT focus Work Groups-—-Gladys Andrews, New York 
on physical education for Univ., presiding. 1. Understanding Chil- 


children in elementary schools, the 
plan and findings of the all-day 
workshop on elementary physical ed- 
eal ucation at the AAHPER Convention 
last April are of special interest to 
JOURNAL readers. 

The workshop, held by the Ele- 
mentary Physical Education Section, 
is the only pre-convention workshop 
ever held by any section other than 
the Dance Section. It was carefully 
planned to cover the most pertinent 
problems on the topic (see February 
1954 JOURNAL, page 13), and the sev- 
eral hundred who attended partici- 
pated eagerly. 


PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


Morning General Session 
Saurborn, Bronxville, N. Y., presiding. 
“What We Know About 
Hurley, New York 
Univ., discussion leader, 
Betzner, 
College, 


Jeannette 


Panel Topie: 
Children” — Beatrice 
Discussants — Jean elementary 
education, Teachers Columbia 
Univ., and Queens College; Lawrence K. 
Frank, child growth and development spe 
cialist, New York, N. Y.; Howard V. Funk, 
supt. of schools, Bronxville, N. Y.; Alice 
Keliher, elementary education chm., New 
York Univ.; Leonard Larson, physical edu 
cation chm., New York Univ.; Sue Clark, 
Principal, Schenectady, New York; Mildred 
Thurston, classroom teacher, Univ. of Chi 
cago Laboratory Schools. 
Participating Observers: 
champ, general education, New York Univ.; 
Ann Foberg, State Education Dept., Hart 
ford, Conn.; Elsa Schneider, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
Demonstration: “Children Action 
How Children Use Movement as a Way of 
Learning’ Gladys Andrews, New York 
Univ., group leader. 


Mary Beau 
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dren; 2. Values; 3. Learning by Doing; 
4, Classroom Teachers; 5. Space and Equip- 

Administration; 7. Professional 
Preparation; 8%. Teacher Education; 9 and 
10. Physical and Human Resources. 


PANEL COMMENTS 

The panel discussants made these 
comments: 

All children learn and they learn all 
the time... Each child grows in terms 
of what he has; he is constantly search- 
ing, growing, adapting, exploring. 

A child has his own idiomatic way of 
learning ... by touching, feeling, seeing 
... Until children can be “comfortable 
within their own skins” they can’t be 
secure in their self images. 

If we insist on piecemeal learning for 
children, they will forget it. 

Certain learnings can be transactions 
that happen only once. 

We need to concentrate on a special 
dimension in teaching . . . Teachers 
need more time to sit and watch chil- 
dren . . . making meaningful observa- 
tions . . . The theme song in physical 
education ought to be “Getting to Know 
You.” This means more time to observe 
and more effort to stop fractionating 
the child and his day ... In all areas 
of teaching we need to design a new 
program instead of using the old worn- 
out one. 

-Too many teachers conceive of their 
jobs as something managerial and dic- 
tatorial ... Some schools deny individ- 
ual differences by their insistence on a 
single standard of achievement. We 
must do away with the competitive feel- 
ing that this endangers and develop 
some standards of equivalence. 


CHILDREN'S WORK 
These things were said about the 
work the children did: 


ment; 6. 


—The children learned more about 
being group members. 
—No child was denied an opportunity 
for this important learning . .. The 
framework set by the teacher invited 
each child with his individual way for 
learning to be part of the group. 
—Children related to each other, using 
movement to do this .. . Small groups 
of boys and girls formed spontaneously 
from time to time within the large 
group... Children and grownups got 
together through movement . Chil- 
dren learn to be group members as they 
are group members. 
—When time and space made it impor- 
tant for them all to move in a set forma- 
tion, they moved in a set formation... 
explored the world. 
—They explored the world in terms of 
where they were... They were 11-year- 
olds looking at the Middle Ages through 
the eyes of children. They did not have 
to pretend to be in the Middle Ages. 
They were children in various stages 
of development. They were not told to 
be in the same stage. 
—They worked hard. 
—They were creative. 
They used movement which was right 
for them. (This is one aspect of move- 
ment which is basic to physical educa- 
tion.) 
—They had fun. 
—THEY WERE COMFORTABLE IN THEIR 
SKINS! 


GROUP FINDINGS 


These things were said 
group meetings: 


in the 


Living is exciting; teaching is excit- 
ing. Let’s keep it that way and work 
toward a better deal for our children. 
-Teachers must recognize needs and 
structure” the program for success. 
—Activity provides an opportunity for 
expression. 

Success in activity provides status. 

Experiences in elementary school 
must be integrated. 
—The responsibility of the administra- 
tor is to provide for flexibility in the 
program. 
—Teachers must be given an opportu- 
nity to observe and to grow with help. 

-Even with limitations of space and 
facilities, much can be accomplished if 
the teacher is ingenious, and if his cre- 
ativeness is not stifled. 
—There must be more 
planning. 

In the professional preparation of 
classroom teachers there should be more 
emphasis in the area of physical educa- 
tion; this can be accomplished through 
use of the many resources available 
and the help of consultants. 
—In teacher preparation we need more 
provision for experience in child growth 
and development. 


“ 


pupil-teacher 


(Concluded on page 36) 
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DELIVERY 


A48-66— Pixie Tumbier 


Send folder, “Why Gym Suit Uniformity.” 


At last there is now functional . .. but styled . . . gymwear 
for tumbler action. And every Physical Educator will see 
it first from MOORE. 


The Pixie Tumbler Suit is available from MOORE now, 
and it has style originality and action features thet are 
sure to be quickly imitated ...and offered to you “to- 
morrow.” 


The Pixie has just the right “out-of-the-way” fullness 
to be attractive .. . with all of the leg freedom of shorts. 
Light- ured elastic clings easily to the back of the 

and “half-bands” the leg. No hindrance to 
circulation, and fully approved for modesty. 


Sleeveless and with a new and narrow fashion-right col- 
lar that looks well open or closed ...a pocket that is a 


* new idea in spill-proof utility . . . closes with buttons. . . 


and a complementing “D-ring” belt. These features are 
MOORE standards in functional styling that are imitated 
but never successfully duplicated. 


contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse 
in Chicago, New York or Lo: Angeles 


E. R. MOORE Co. 


932 W. Dakin Chicago 13, Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
25-34 Jockson Ave., Long island City 1, Y. RAvensweod ¢-7155 


MOORE or CALIFORNIA 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Coli. 
Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


NEW STYLES ... NEW CATALOG IN FULL KODACHROME COLOR...WRITE FOR YOUR FREE Cory 9 


(3 Send the new catolog to me and the following informetion_ © Direct from manufacturer 


Chenge from present style used 


© Send us the MOORE Order Biank. We are interested in; ©) Consider uniform gym suits for first time 


style. solor 


Approximate number of girls in our gym closses 


Send vs somple MOORE; 
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We bey ow sym sults: 
ORDER NI 


CJ Send folder, "Why Gym Suit Uniformity.’ 


(J Send the new catalog to me and the following information 


CL) Send us the MOORE Order Blank. We are interested in; 


C) Send us o sample MOORE: 


style 


1. Group Controls A cioss uniformly 
clothed in gym suits responds os a group 


NEW STYLES ... NEW CATALOG IN FULL KODACHROME COLOR... 


Approximate number of girls in our gym classes. 


E. R. MOORE CoO. 
932 W. Dekin St, Chicago 13, il, Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. ¥. Phone RAvenswood 9-7155 Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


We buy our gym suits: 

©) Direct from manufacturer 
{) Thru local dealers 

We expect to: 


() Change from present style used 
() Consider uniform gym suits for first time 


school 
oddress 


iknow they look smart. With « 
is up ....and they act and react more readily as @ group. Your 


. WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


contact your neerest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 


MOORE or CALIFORNIA 
1908 Beverly Bivd,, Los Angeles 57, Calif, 


waite 

FREE CATALOG 
ORDER NOW 
FOR 


| 
10 BA SIC PROBLEMS... 
oe MG : ps ok A are other factors too—in fact: 10 basic problems for which 
on the folder, *‘Why Gymsuit Uniformity.” It's free. . . 
wes Modesty Controt: Uniform gym weor 
meets all requirements for gym, field 
Hygiene: Periodic laundering con be \ the requirements of all sperts, indoors or 
| enforced with uniform epporel os ovt, as well as serving uniforms in 
EN) \ basis for comparison. competitive meets. 
| ~£3/- Prestige: A requiation gym wit pro- 
= 4 3. Harmony: No cothing distractions meet gram reflects the good teste, efficiency, 
the eye when uniform gym sults ere worn judgment of the scheol administra- 
| by the entire dew. tion and the Phys. Ed. Department. 
_ Group Spirit Uniform gym wits elim _ 
date basis is maintained through the use 
feelings, heighten morale. of uniform gym wear. 
: 5. Pertormances Pride in the group 10, Economy: Selection of « long-wearing, 
mere apparent, and enthusiasm ond effi- practical, uniform gym suit means the 
{ dency are greater in the individual when best powilble quality for money to bo 
| the group ts uniformly drewed. a spent, giving protection against high 
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WRITE FOR 


ORDER 


A4-66 


@ymsvit, ond (3) its styling. 


Fer maximum geed, your progrom requires your girls’ enthusiastic 
porticipation. MOORE'S functional good looks fits their bosic need. . 


helps you to get ocross your training. 


Style end ft by MOORE, go hend in hand, noturelly. MOORE suits 
ore mode proctically for pleesure . . 
for eoch weorer. A MOORE svit creotes feeling. 
in fect, prectical styling is o MOORE concept on which you cen moke 
capitol ...one certain key to spirited enthusiosm in sii your Classes. 


NEW STYLES... 


contect your neorest MOORE office cad worehouse in Chicago, New York or los Angeles 


E. R. MOORE Co. 


932 W. Dakin St, Chicago 13, Phone GRacelend 7-3600 
N. ¥. Phone RAvenswood 9-7155 


. 


C) Send folder, “Why Gym Suit Uniformity. 


Send the new catalog to me and the following information 


}) Send us the MOORE Order Blank. We are interested in 


style. — color 
Approximate number of girls in our gym classes 
Send us o sample MOORE: 


neorly os possible, just 


WHAT FIT REALLY MEANS: 


Fit is @ 3-way composite: (1) your program; (2) the function of 


NEW CATALOG IN FULL KODACHROME COLOR .. 


SANFORIZED AND COLORFAST. MOORE Gymweer is Sonforized ond 
won't shrink ovt of ft, Or do o 

PIT POR ACTION. Fit where it means most—-g-i-v-e for every motion. 
Real satisfoction in action. 

RUGGED AS A ROCK—PRICED RIGHT. Lock-stitched seoms; double. 
stitching ot stress ond strain points—MOORE's last longer becouse 
they're built better. And the best is clways o bargain. 
TEAR "ROUND DELIVERY FROM STOCKS ON Fresh stocks in oll 
styles ond most colors end sizes always on hand—12 months of the yeer. ; 
MOORE originates functione! styles... offen imiteted, 
but never successfully duplicated. } 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA ff 


1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


.WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


We buy our gym suits: 

C) Direct from manufacturer 
Thru local dealers 

We expect to: 


C) Change from present style used 


() Consider uniform gym suits for first time 


your name nile 

schoo! phone 

oddress 

city stote 
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A40-66 $25-B5 $37-B15 §29-B11  $35-B5 


yet it has a two-piece look 


The manufacturing knack that enables this original MOORE- geeecenecs 
designed “one-piecer” to own a 2-piece look is a restricted, 
classified and top secret. (Actually, we're flattered by the 
6 other manufacturers who have tried to copy this unique 
= suit. And pleased, in a special way, that they have fallen 
: on their collective faces.) 


Somehow .. . and this is part of the secret... the usual 
fullness in what appears like shorts, does a fashionable 
disappearing act. And where does this fullness go? Well, 
just where is the secret—but go it does. This style-feature 
magic is a MOORE exclusive, and a practical kind of 
fashion for your classes. 


It’s the first truly contour-fitting gymsuit . . . fits, wears 
and performs just like a shorts and sleeveless shirt com- : 
bination, The trim, rustproof belt is bar-tacked and looped 
...the collar is smartly notched, and there are twin 
pockets on the “‘shorts.”’ The “blouse”’ even button-closes 
ioe to preserve the 2-piece motif. 


In style, price and purpose, here is all-out practicality. ; 
The acceptance of this number, first introduced by MOORE 
last year, has already established it a first in value... a 
first in function... and a first in the hearts of girls and 
Phys. Ed. people who have found real appeal in a Gymsuit. 


contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse 


in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 


E.R. MOORE CO. 
932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. Phone RAvenswood 9-7155 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. ; 
Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


A12-66— One-piece San- 
forized Gymcloth in White, 
Swing Blue, Navy and 
Seafoam. Misses sizes and 
Diminutives. 


‘ Sages) NEW STYLES ... NEW CATALOG IN FULL KODACHROME COLOR ...WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


() Send folder, "Why Gym Suit Uniformity.’ We buy our gym suits: 
‘ fC) Send the new catalog to me and the following information : C) Direct from manufacturer : 
Thru local dealers WRITE FOR 
ATALOG ... 
We expect to: FREE 
Change f t style used 
ange from present style use : oat 
IMMEDIATE 
C) Send us the MOORE Order Blank. We are interested in: CO) Consider uniform gym suits for first time pga aa 
Approximate number of girls in our gym 
C) Send us a sample MOORE: ‘itiins 


style__ city. stote 
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THEIR WEALTIN AWD ACTIVITY 


Here 
iS 
what 
they 


say 
about 


AAHPER's 
1954 
YEARBOOK: 


Only 1,000 copies are left, so— 


Order yours today! 


$3.50 Cloth 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


You said this book was needed 
in the field: 


CHILDREN IN FOCUS— 
Their Health and Activity 


And you were right. 


oer 


This is not merely a book on the physical education and 
recreation program for the elementary school child. It is 
this and more. As the title suggests, it brings into focus the 
physical, emotional, social and spiritual needs of the school 
child-—and how these needs can be met by a physical educa- 
tion and recreation program geared to the individual differ- 


ences of children.” 


C. Morley Sellery, M.D., in ToDAy’s HEALTH for July. 


“A reviewer hesitates always to say ‘This is a must,’ but 
it can honestly be said that it is a long-needed book in ele- 
mentary education and well worth owning.” 


Laurentine B. Collins in THE News 
from the Michigan AHPEK for June 


“This is an unusually effective book, one with a positive 
approach and a straightforward, clearcut presentation . 
materials ... are extremely relevant to the work of all who 
work with children in any area and at any level, for it is a 
work really on understanding children. Many of the authors 


are outstanding specialists in their own fields. . . 


Prof. George S. Deer in LOUISIANA SCHOOLS for May. 


AAHPER Publications 


1201 16th St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
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Ht takes a lot of 
TEAMWORK and COOPERATION 


to continue building America’s great 


sports and recreation programs? 


That's why so many athletic directors, coaches 
and physical education instructors are asking 
for equipment made or sold by Members of called together to set 


rn ° P up standards for sports 
Phe Athletic Institute for they know that facilities, construction, 


in this way, they are helping to finance the 
many Institute projects, as shown to the right 
heing carried out for them and in the 
interest of bigger and better sports and reere- 
ation programs for all. 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
209 S. STATE STREET CHICAGO 4, ILL. sistance to aid the 


sports programs of the 
U. S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, National 
Industrial Recreation 
Assn. and others. 


Motion pictures show- 

ing the value of 

planned community 

recreation and how 

such recreational pro- 
rams may be orgon- 
ed or expanded. 


Audio-visual aids to 
assist physical educe- 
tors and sports in- 


we vere 
INS 


FY 
es amg 
This seal, pridemark of  % A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMEN 


the Athistic Institute, OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION | 
identifies its members. 
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Aaico Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ace Carton Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Albany Felt Co., Albany, N. Y. 

American Box Board Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
American Felt Co., Glenville, Conn. 

American Gut String Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
American Playground Device Co., Anderson, Ind. 
American Thread Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ashaway Products, Inc., Ashaway, R. |. 

The Athictic Journal, Chicago, til. 

Atlas Athletic Equipment Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Sporting Goods Co., Pawtucket, R. |}. 
A. S. Barnes G bo, New York, 

The Bike Web Co., ote iW. 

Boys’ Life, New York, A 

Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., NPhiledelphio, Pa. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Burton Manutacturing Co., Jasper, Ala. 


Cainap Tanning Company, Napa, Calif. 
Caron Spinning Co., Rochelle, Ill. 
Carron Net Company, Two Rivers, Wis. 
Central States Thread Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chicago Tanning Co., Chicago, III. 
Charles F. Clark, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Samuel Coane, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Converse Rubber Co., Chicago, Ill. 

B. A. Corbin G Son Co., Marlboro, Mass. 
Cortland Line Co., Cortland N. Y. 
Cramer Chemical Co., Gardner, Kanses 
Crown Fastener Corp., New York, N. Y. 


John B. Davidson Woolen Mills, See Rapids, Mich. 


Dayton Racquet Co., Arcanum t) 

J. deBeer G Son, Albany, N. ¥. 

Denkert, Inc., Johnstown, N. Y. 
Dexter-Wayne Co., Lansdale, Pa. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

J. A. Dubow Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Dunlop Tire G Rubber Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Ederer Division Linen Thread Co., Chicago, mW. 
Endicott Johnson Corp., Endicott, 'N. Y. 
Everlast, New York, 


F. C. Feise Co., Narberth, Pa. 

Felco Athletic Wear Co., ‘New York, N. hs 
The Fish Net G Twine Co., Jersey City, N ie % 
S. B. Foot Tanning Co., Redwing, Minn. 


The General Athletic Prods. Co., Greenville, Ohio 
General Fibre Box Co., West Sprin tield, 1m 
General Sportcraft Co. Ltd., New York, 
Golfdom, Chicago, III. 

J. H. Grady Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gunnison Bros., Inc, Girard, Pa. 


Haartz-Mason, Inc., Watertown, Mass. 

Hanno Manufacturing Co., Athens, Ga. 

Harvard Specialty Manufacturing Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

H. Harwood Sons, Natick, Mass. 

Hillerich G Bradsby Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Hilts-Willard Glove Company, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Hirsch Fabrics Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Hofran, Incorporated, Tampa, Fla 

Hoffman-Stafford Tanning Co., Chicag 

Horween Leather Company, Chica io, 

Alan Howard, Inc., New York, N. a 

The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Hughes-Consolidated, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Hutchinson Bros. Leather Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Hyde Athletic Shoe Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Iinois Mechanical Leather Co., Chicago, II. 
Indian Archery G Toy Co., Evansville, Ind. 
Industrial Sports and Recreation, Fairfield, Conn. 
ivory System, Peabody, Mass. 


Jones G Naudin, tnc., Gloversvilie, N 
Joyal-Van Dale, Inc., Pawtucket, R. |. 
E. P. Juneman Corp., Chicago, i. 


Arthur Kahn Co., New York, N. Y. 
Joseph G. Kren, Syracuse, 


The Johnstown Knitting Mills Co., 


Kennedy Sporting Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Utica, N. Y. 


"Below are the organizations, which, through their financial su 
make possible the non-profit programs of the Athletic Insti ie. 


C. Lawrence Leather Co., Peabody, Mass. 
The Linen Thread Co., New York, 


The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
MacGregor Golf Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

J. Magnon Corp., North Attleboro, Mass. 
Marba, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Marshall Clothing Mfg. Co., Butler, Ind. 
Martin G Martin, Chicago, Iii. 
McLaughiin-Millard, Inc., Dolgeville, N. Y. 
Fred Medart Products, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Meyercord Co., Chicago, Ill. 
The Moneco Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Nationa! Baseball Congress, Wichita, Kans. 

National Bowling Council, Toledo, Ohio 

National Electrical Mfg. Assn., New York, N. Y. 

National Sporting Goods Assn., Chicago, fil 
representing all 

National Sports Equipment Co., Fond du Lac, W s. 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Nelson Knitting Co., Rockford, Ill. 

F. H. Noble G Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Nocono Leather Goods Co., Nocona, Texas 

Nonporiel Manufacturing €e., St. Louis, Mo. 


Oliver Bros., 725 Arch St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
The Ohio-Kentucky Mfg. Co., Ada, Ohio 


Paim, Fechteler G Co., Weehawken, N. J. 
Ben Pearson Inc., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Pennsylvania Athletic Products, Akron, Ohio 
Petersen G Company, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
F. C. Phillips, Inc., Stouahton, Mass. 

Powers Manufacturing Co., Waterloo, lowa 
A. H. Pugh Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Geo. A. Reach Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Red Fox Mfg. Co. (Division of Cullum G Boren Co.) 
Dallas, Texas 

Charles A. Richardson, Inc., West Mansfield, Mass. 

John T. Riddell, Inc., Chicago, III. 

Rockford Textile Mills, Inc., Rockford, III. 

A. H. Ross G Sons Cc., Chicago, Ill. 

F. Rulison G Sons, Inc., Johnstown, N. Y. 


Sand Knitting Mills Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Sawyer Tanning Co., Napa, Colif. 

Scholastic Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

The Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Sears, Roebuck G Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sells Aerial Tennis Co., Kansas City, Kansas 

R. S. L. Shuttiecocks Co., Po. 

Ed. W. Simon Co., New York, N. 

William Skinner G Sons, New York, NY 
Southern Manufacturing Co., Alexander homes 
A. G. Spalding G Bros. Inc., New York, 

The Sporting Goods Dealer, St. Louis, kao 

The Sporting News, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sports Age, t.ew York, N. Y. 

Stall G Dean Mfg. Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Stowe-Woodward, Inc., Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
H. Swoboda G Son, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tober Baseball Co., Manchester, Conn. 
Tucker-Brame Athletic Mfg. Co., Batesville, Miss. 


Union Welt Corp., Chicago, Hil. 
United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
Universal Bleacher Co., Champaign, ill. 


Victor Sports, Inc., Chicago, Il. 

Virginia Rubatex (Div. Great American ludustries, 
Inc.), Bedford, Va. 

W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 


H. Wagner G Adler Co., New York, N. Y. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, II. 


Yarrington Mills Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richard Young Co., Bostor, Mass. 


Cc. W. Zumbiel Co., Norwood, Ohio 


Besides the above, the Athletic Institute has an 
associate membership comprised of a considerable 
number of sportine woods dealers, geographically 
pread throughout the United States. Space does not 
allow listing of these dealers indinidual!l 
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CONFERENCE ON 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
by JAMES H. HUMPHREY 


Chairman Elementary School Physical Education Section of AAHPER and 


Representative of the Association at the Conference 


iast May 120 delegates from 69 
lay and professional organizations 
met in Washington, D. C., to discuss 
action to meet the problems of to- 
day’s children and youth. 


Work yroups were organized to 
study some of the most effective 
ways in which the home, school, and 
community can help children and 
youth solve their problems and to 
recommend ways in which the or- 
yanizations represented at this 
conference could assist. The follow- 
ing list is a sampling of some of the 
proposals for action recommended by 
the work groups: 


1. That better facilities for giving assist 
ance in maintaining mental health be made 
venerally available in ali communities and 
that means be developed to insure sound 
use of these facilities in working with chil 
dren and youth. 


2. That communities provide organized 
ways for helping parents to meet their 


problems including: 


(a) provisions for psychiatric aid for 
helping them to face their own 
inadequacies; and 


(b) provision of recreational services for 
their children. 


3. That all agencies attack the problem of 
overcrowded classrooms and find ways to 


regulate class size in terms of pupil needs 


4. That efforts be made to provide a greater 
amount of space per pupil both in class 
rooms and in playground facilities through 
legislative support and through developing 
a general understanding among the citi- 
zvenry that adequate space is a necessity in 
organizing good educational programs. 


5. That specialized help be provided in all 
communities for meeting special needs of 
boys and girls, that schools be responsible 
for the recognition of such needs and for 
establishing channels for obtaining assist 
ance to meet such needs and that both 
school and community share responsibility. 


6. That ways be found to bring about closer 
co-ordination between workers engaged in 
recreation programs and schools in order 


that professional personnel of both schools 
and recreational agencies may be used in 
providing for the recreational and leisure- 
time educational needs of children during 
school hours and when school is not in ses 


sion. 


7. That emphasis be placed on developing 
effective means for recruiting teachers by 
all agencies. 


%. That greater emphasis be placed on devel- 
oping means of inter-group education for 
all people in our communities with special 
emphasis on programs of inter-group educa- 
tion in both service and pre-service educa 
tion of teachers and administrators. 


9. That programs of orientation into the 
work of courts, police and social agencies 
be organized for teachers in both service 
and pre-service education as a means of 
facilitating co-operative action in solving 
children’s problems. 


10. That agencies serving children and the 
family acquaint themselves with the value 
of well and competently staffed juvenile 
courts to protect the right of every child 
to grow into a happy, useful citizen; and 
these agencies help establish better profes- 
sional qualifications for judges and court 
personnel 


11. That all groups co-operate in support- 
ing effective administrative procedures for 
proper and fair evaluation of teaching 
materials. 


12, That educational and social agencies 
work to develop effective ways of sharing 
and using research already available in 
planning action programs and that support, 
including financial support, be sought to do 
this and to institute further research in the 
following areas: 


(a) basis for determining class size 
(b) inter-group relations 


(¢ 


ways of grouping children 
(d) education of the gifted 
(e) better ways of utilizing research data 


(f) construction use of mass media such 
as television and radio 


(g) methods of developing in each child 


social awareness, social skills, and 
responsibility for using these to 
his greatest potential capacity.® 


PLAN 10 ATTEND YOUR 


DISTRICT CONVENTION 


Workshop 


(Continued from page 32) 

—We must get away from mandated 
programs which often stifle creative 
teaching as well as the proper growt! 
and development of children. 

~We need to interpret our program of 
physical education as a whole to ail 
teachers and parents through programs 
with and by children. 


IMPLICATIONS 

This conference on “What Phys- 
ical Education Could Mean to Chil- 
dren” seemed to have several impli- 
cations for further exploration: 


1. Movement is the common de- 
nominator of Physical Education. It 
is a way of learning. What then can 
movement experiences contribute to 
children’s learning? 

2. How can we better help class- 
room teachers in the area of physical 
education ? 


3. How can we help physical edu- 
cators to better understand children 
and how movement contributes to 
their learning? 

4. How can we help classroom 
teachers to better understand the use 
of movement as one way of learning”? 

5. How can we promote better un- 
derstanding of children and move- 
ment between classroom teachers, 
physical educators, and administra- 
tors? 

6. How can we help our commu- 
nities (parents and organizations ) 
understand the use of movement as 
one way of learning? 

7. How can we in teacher prepara- 
tion be helped to better understand 
children, and better prepare those 
who want to teach children? * 


DESIRABLE 
ATHLETIC 
COMPETITION 
for CHILDREN 


48 pp. 50c each 
2-9 copies, 35¢ each; 10 - 99, 25c each; 
100 or more, 20c each 


AAHPER 
1201-—16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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FOR YOU 


INTENSIVE ONE WEEK COURSES IN 
ARCHERY ...RIDING... DANCE 


under the direction of 


MEET the MAJORS 


4 


The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


Organizing a Major Club 


If your college or university does not 
have a Major Club for students in 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion, you might be interested in organ- 
izing one this fall. Nearly 200 Major 
Clubs are now chartered by AAHPER. 

With the beginning of a new school 
semester and the showing of renewed 
student enthusiasm, Majors will need 
only a little guidance to get a club 
underway. 

Specific suggestions for organizing a 
club and a copy of a sample constitu- 
tion are available from Student Major 
Clubs, AAHPER, 1201—16th St., N.W.. 
Wash. 6. D.C. 

Colleges that already have Student 
Major Clubs and wish their clubs to 
become affiliated with AAHPER by 
charter may do so by sending to the 
National Office: name of college, name 
of faculty adviser, name of club presi- 
dent, and a copy of its constitution. 


AAHPER objectives for Student 
Major Clubs are: 

1. to foster professional attitudes 
among student majors; 


2. to promote the exchange of ideas 


and information among clubs; and 
3. to provide clubs with program sug- 
gestions and posters. 


Meet the Majors Page 


News of club activities and club ideas 
are exchanged through the JOURNAL 
feature “Meet the Majors.” Club re- 
porters are encouraged to submit news 
items to the Meet the Majors Editor, 
JOURNAL of AAHPER, 1201—16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Items should 
be typed double space on one side of 
plain white paper. Since space is limit- 
ed, all items must be brief. 

If your club has any unusual projects, 
good program ideas, or other informa- 


tion for the Meet the Majors page, be 
sure to send it in early for publication. 
Students are also welcome to submit 
articles for the JOURNAL. 


Uni Goes to College 


The Student Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation at 
the University of California, Los An- 
geles, sponsored for the second year a 
University High School night, “Uni 
Goes to College.” 

The University played host to 350 
students who attend the University 
High School. 

Through the combined efforts of the 
University High School and UCLA the 
program featured continuous swim- 
ming, ping pong, volleyball, refresh- 
ments, dancing to the music of the Uni- 
versity High School Combo, and exhibi- 
tions of diving, fencing, trampoline, and 
judo. 


Newest Major Club 


Arnold College, Bridgeport, Conn., 
has organized the newest Major Club. 
The club received its National Charter 
May 13. 

Temporary co-chairmen of the Club 
are Pete Bagnoche and Marva Dee 
Fore; faculty adviser, David Field. 


Central Washington College 


New officers of the Major Club at 
Central Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Ellensburg, are President, Sally 
Brown; Vice-President, Beverly Crum- 
packer; Secretary, Peggy Northcutt; 
and Treasurer, Darlene Brown. 

The film “Camping in the Cascades” 
was shown at the election meeting. 

A campaign is underway to recruit 
more women into the AAHPER and 
Washington AHPER. 

The Club netted $21 in a car-washing 
project at the end of last semester.® 


COACH RUPP ALL-ELASTIC WAIST GYM 
PANTS of UNBLEACHED JEANS 
SIZES 24 to 44 
5,000 pr. offered subject to previous 
sale at $4.80 per doz. 


HUNT'S ATHLETIC GOODS CO. 
Mayfield, Ky. 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 
Curt Servicing and Replacement Costs 
seable On Both Canvas 
and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single and Multiple Types 
Write 
E. K. MAT HANGER COMPANY 
P. O. Box 736, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


Reasonable rates . . . Facilities for all sports 


For complete information write 


Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Miller 


bbb bbb bb bb bbb bbb 


the country’s leading instructors 


in these fields 


at 


ROXBURY, VERMONT. 


First sessions . . . late June 
Fall sessions . . . early Sept. 


... Superb food 


PLAN NOW FOR A COMBINED 
VACATION WITH ONE OF 
THESE VALUABLE COURSES. 


450 W. 24th St. 16AJ 
New York, 11, N.Y. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 


Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 3, 1955, a 15- 
months’ course will begin for men 
and women college graduates who 
can present twenty-six hours of col- 
lege credit in the biological, physi- 
cal and social sciences. Selected 
applicants having 90 hours of col- 
lege credit who can meet the above 
science requirements, may be ac- 
cepted. Physics and chemistry cred- 
its are required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of 
Physical Therapy, Duke Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, 
Durham, North Carolina. 
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BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


PSYCHOLOGY, THE NURSE AND THE PATIENT. 
2nd ed. Doris M. Odlum. New York 16: 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., 
1954. 168 pp. $4.75. Miss Odlum’s 
book explains what psychology is, what 
it tells us about human behavior, how 
it can help in nursing, and how the in- 
dividual nurse may herself apply its 
principles in the daily round. 


THE DEAF AND THEIR PROBLEMS. Kenneth 
W. Hodgson. New York 16: Philosoph- 
ical Library, 15 E. 40th St. 1953. 364 
pp. $6.00. The plight of the deaf child 
confronts parents and teachers with ob- 
vious difficulties. In this short, general 
study of the problems of deafness, Mr. 
Hodgson shows how a considerable sec- 
tion of the community overcomes a dis- 
ability that once seemed hopeless, 


TECHNIQUES OF COUNSELING. Jane War- 
ters. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St. 1954. 384 pp. 
$4.75. This comprehensive basic text 
on guidance techniques covers all the 
commonly used techniques of student 
personnel work apart from group work 
and placement procedures. It deals spe- 
cifically with tests, inventories, observa- 
tion reports, self-reports, cursulative 
personne] records, case studies, and case 
conferences, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. William 
Leonard Hughes and Esther French. 
New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 232 
Madison Ave. 1954. 383 pp. Illus. 
$4.50. This volume presents desirable 
standards and policies in the adminis- 
tration of physical education on all 
levels for both sexes, and in all phases 
of the program: required classes, intra- 
mural sports, varsity athletics, health, 
and recreation. These standards and 
policies are intended as guides to ad- 
ministrators, coaches, teachers, and stu- 
dents majoring in physical education. 
School superintendents and college pres- 
idents should find this volume a useful 
measuring device in evaluating pro- 
grams. 

The book is illustrated with samples 
of administrative record forms and dia- 
grams of the playing areas for various 
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sports and games. Discussion questions 
and selected references accompany each 
chapter. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HEALTHFUL LIV- 
ING. Lester M. Fraley, Warren R. 
Johnson, and Benjamin H. Massey. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th 
Ave. 1954. 206 pp. $2.74. This book 
consists of a group of specially selected 
articles designed to acquaint students 
with the basis of healthful living. The 
articles deal with the function of physi- 
cal education, exercise and good living, 
factors in physical conditioning and fit- 
ness, questions for study and discussion, 
and bibliography. 

These authoritative articles by ex- 
perts in and out of the field of physical 
education are compiled with a view to 
broadening understanding of the rela- 
tionship of athletics and physical edu- 
cation to healthful living and modern 
times. 


CREATIVE RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT FOR CHiL- 
DREN. Gladys Andrews. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1954. 198 pp. Illus. 
$4.75. The author presents creative 
rhythmic movement as a way of learn- 
ing and as a method of teaching in 
which the teacher plays a supportive 
role to help the child work out his own 
problems. By means of creative rhyth- 
mic movement, children are stimulated 
to create their own ways of doing rather 
than to imitate patterns. 

The author indicates graphically how 
this form of creative expression can be 
used in recreation and school programs. 
Chapter headings include: The Child; 
Children and Creative Experiences; 
Creative Movement Experiences; Move- 
ment; Movement Exploration; Develop- 
ment of Movement; Effect of Space on 
Movement; Effect of Rhythm on Move- 
ment; Percussion and Movement; Ideas 
and Movement; and Creativity in the 
School Program. 


LABANOTATION. Ann Hutchinson. New 
York: New Directions, 333 6th Ave. 
1954. 274 pp. Illus. $3.50. More than 
500 line drawings illustrate the Laban 
system for recording movement. 
Through the use of Labanotation it is 
possible to record, by means of symbols, 
for study and reconstruction, the dance 
creations of the modern theater. The 
aim of this book is to present the basic 


principles of Labanotation with a view 
to their practical application. 


FITNESS AND INJURY IN SPORT, Care, Diag- 
nosis and Treatment by Physical Means. S. S. 
Knight. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Ine., 250 4th Ave. 1954. 189 pp. 
$4.25. This book conveys in simple and 
nontechnical language the best ways 
of preventing injury and the most ef- 
fective manner in which they can be 
dealt with when they do occur. Early 
chapters deal with the body, effect of 
exercise on respiration, circulation and 
lymphatics, and general discussion of 
muscles at work. The importance of the 
nervous system is dealt with, together 
with an explanation of food in training, 
general diet, and metabolism. 

A discussion of physical fitness and 
fatigue with notes on care in training 
is given. Other chapters show history 
of physical methods in treatment in in- 
jury, physical therapeutics and their 
uses in particular injuries common in 
sport, and treatment and_ prevention. 
The technique of strapping is dealt with 
in detail. 

A suggested curriculum and syllabus 
for the preparation of athletic trainers 
is included. 


THE OXFORD POCKET BOOK OF CRICKET 
COACHING. David Townsend. New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 114 5th Ave. 1953. 
90 pp. Illus. $1.00. This book explains 
the movements and skills used in bat- 
ting, bowling, and wicket-keeping, and 
gives certain simple rules for running 
between wickets and for fielding. The 
last chapter includes an outline of les- 
son plans for the coach. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION HANDBOOK. 2nd ed. 
Don Cash Seaton, Irene A. Clayton, 
Howard C. Leibee, and Lloyd Messer- 
smith. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 5th Ave. 1954. 283 pp. $4.65; text 
price, $3.50’ In this new edition the 
material in the previous book has been 
revised, and new illustrations and a 
new sample test for each sport are pro- 
vided. A chapter on fundamental ac- 
tivities has been included, and material 
on lacrosse (for men), shuffleboard, ski- 
ing, and table tennis has been added. 


CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 5th ed. 
Josephine Langworthy Rathbone. 
Phila.: W. B. Saunders Co., W. Wash- 
ington Sq. 1954. 318 pp. $4.50. This 
edition contains extensive revisions, the 
most extensive of which are in Exer- 
cise in Medicine and Administrative 
Problems in Corrective Physical Edu- 
cation. 

TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 3rd ed. Charles 
Harold McCloy and Norma Dorothy 
Young. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32nd St. 1954. 497 
pp. $6.75. Fifteen chapters in this edi- 
tion are new or complete revisions and 
most of the other chapters have exten- 
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PRINCIPLES and TECHNIQUES 


of SUPERVISION in 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


by 
LESLIE W. IRWIN, Ph.D., 
Professor of Health and Physical Education, School of Education, Boston University. 


and 


JAMES H. HUMPHREY, Ed.D., 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, College of Physical Education, Recreation and Health, University of Maryland 


344 pages. Price, $4.50 
(Published 1954) 


The rapid growth and expansion of health, physical education, 
recreation, and safety programs in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of America during the past few decades have 
created an urgent need for supervision at all grade levels. This 
book has been prepared on the premise that modern super- 
vision in physical education is based on ithe application of 
fundamental democratic principles. The present-day approach 
to supervision places strong emphasis on the teacher-pupil 
learning situation. This volume gives a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the many aspects of physical education in terms of 
improvement of the teacher-pupil learning medium. 


The book is designed as a text in supervision for use with both 
under-graduate and graduate students in professional courses 
in health and physical education. Also, it should serve as a 
reference for supervisors-in-service, school administrators, and 
teachers. 


Designed for a one semester course the book covers all modern 
phases of methods and techniques of supervision in health 
and physical education. Basic principles are presented for 
operating a supervisory program in physical education. Tech- 
niques showing how supervision may be successfully carried out 
in physical education are included. Numerous examples of 
successful techniques of supervision in physical education are 
given. The text may also be used in a quarter course, and as a 
supplementary textbook where more than one book is used. 
It relates the supervision to the entire academic process as 
well as to the health and physical education. Where other 
texts in this arec have been prone to cover the general area 
of supervision rather than be specifically for the field of physi- 
cal education this book gives complete coverage to the field 
of supervision in physical education. !t elaborates upon tech- 
niques of supervision in physical education and presents suc- 
cessful ones that have been used in school situations. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


. The Nature of Supervision in Physical Educa- 
tion 

. Organization of Supervision in Physical Edu- 
cation 

. Planning Supervision in Physical Education 

. Supervision Leadership in Physical Education 

. Functions of the Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion 

. Visitation in Supervision 

. Individual and Group Conferences in Super- 
vision 

. The Use of Bulletins in Supervision 

. Demonstration In Supervision 

. General Methods of Improving the Physical 
Education Learning Situation 


7 pages 


THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY 
3207 Washington Bivd. 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Gentlemen: 


Name 
School 
City 


Send me a copy of the new Irwin-Humphrey “Principles and Techniques of Supervision in Physical Education,” priced at $4.50. 
Discount—10%). It is understood that if this book is adopted at our school that the charge for my copy will be cancelled. 


Position 


Zone 


11. The Relationship of Supervision to Curriculum 

Development 

. Facilities and Equipment in the Supervision 
Program 

. Supervision in Physical 
mentary School Level 

. Supervision in Physical Education at Secondary 
School Level 

. Supervision in Physical Education at College 
and University Level 

. Supervision in School Health Education 

. Supervision in Safety Education 

. Supervision in the Extra-Class Program 

. Community Relations and Supervision 

. Evaluation of Supervision 


Education at Ele- 


(Teacher's 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 
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[\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


DUBL QUE IOWA 


In this column each month we plan 
to bring you news of books, both new 
and old, in the fields of Physical 
Education, Recreation, Health and 
Coaching. We'll try to spare the ad- 
jectives and present an honest and 
accurate appraisal of each book. 


You may not be familiar with our 
company for we have been publishing 
in the field of Physical Education for 
only the past four years. Our books 
are not designed for the average sports 
spectator. Each is designed specifically 
for teachers and coaches to enable 
you to do a better job of coaching or 
teaching. 


Written by well known authors in 
the fields, our extensive line includes 
books on the subjects of basketball, 
football, baseball, golf, modern dance, 
social dance, square dancing, tumbling, 
physical education activities and health. 
All of our authors have given special 


attention to up-to-date teaching tech- 
niques, and have kept in mind the 
problems the teacher must face in deal- 
ing with both large, small and varied 
classes in their fields. Without excep- 
tion all of our books are fully illus- 
trated and written in clear, concise 
and easy-to-understand language. 


Many additional titles are now in 
preparation and we'll give you news 
of these in this column as they are 
published. 


If you'll just drop us a post card 
we'll be very happy to send you a copy 
of brochures completely describing 
books in any of the fields that we have 
listed. Examination copies on approval 
of any of our books are always gladly 
furnished. 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
by Lois Perrin, B.Sc. 

A booklet of games, crafts, songs, and activi- 
ties compiled for use of mothers, nurses, 
educational specialists, and recreation super- 
visors. Published at $1.00 per copy by: 

State Services for 

Crippled Children 
State University of lowa lowa City, lowa 


RHYTHM and the NOYES TECHNIQUE 
by Valeria Ladd 


A BOOK tor the DANGER cleor text 


and 280 diagrams. $6.50 incl. postage 
Order from Valeria Ladd 
36 East 61st St., New York, N. Y. 


New Books 
(Continued from page 38) 


sive revisions. Some of the new and 
greatly revised chapters include: Fac- 
tors Basic to Measurement in Physical 
and Health Education; Strength; En- 
durance; Cardiovascular Tests; Special 
Abilities; Potentiality for Different 
Sports; and Anthropometry. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


HOW TO MAKE A HOME NATURE MUSEUM. 
Vinson Brown. Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Co., 34 Beacon St. 1954. 214 pp. 
$2.50. Methods for collecting, classify- 
ing, mounting, and labeling specimens 
of shells, leaves, feathers, insects, flow- 
ers, and nests are described. A chapter 
on molds and models discusses, the use 
of rubber, plastic, and wax. 


THE SECRET OF THE GREEN THUMB. Henry 7. 
and Rebecca T. Northen. New York: 
The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St. 
1954. 431 pp. $5.00. This book explains 
the scientific facts underlying the rules 
for the care of flowers, vegetables, 
lawns, trees, and shrubs. The basic in- 
formation that is offered ranges from 
how and when to water a garden to the 
latest developments on plant hormones 
and soilless culture. 


PROGRAM OF THE MODERN CAMP. Gerald 
P. Burns, editor. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 70 5th Ave. 1954. 320 pp. $5.65. 
This book discusses the camp program, 
its values, methods, materials, evalua- 
tions, and relationship to administra- 
tion. It also includes illustrations and 
examples of balanced camp programs 
for 13 camps. 


SCHOOL CAMPING. John W. Gilliland. 
Wash. 6, D. C.: Assn. for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development (NEA), 
1201 16th St., N.W. 1954. 58 pp. 75e. 
The origin of school camping, its pur- 
pose, values, and ways of initiating a 
program are discussed in this booklet. 


GENERAL 


MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS. Henry A. Bow- 
man. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St. 1954. Rev. ed. 
562 pp. $7.00. This text discusses the 
social and emotional problems of mar- 
riage. Changes in this new edition in- 
clude sections on the religious meaning 
and implications of the wedding cere- 
mony, pre-marital sexual relations, con- 
flicts with parents, and natural child- 
birth. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 


Health Education 
The Status of Driver Education in Public High 
Schools. 1952-53. Research Bull., Vol. 32, 
No. 2, April 1954. Wash. 6, D. C.: Re- 
search Div. of NEA, 1201 16th St., 
N. W. 99 pp. 50c ea. 


Breathe Easy. Samuel M. Feinberg, M.D. 
Chicago 11: Blue Cross Commission, 
425 N. Michigan. 7 pp. 10c. 1953. 


Allergy Is Everybody's Business. Samuel M. 
Feinberg, M.D. Chicago 11: Blue Cross 
Commission, 425 N. Michigan. 1953. 
7 pp. 10ce. 


One Man’s Food. Samuel M. Feinberg, 
M.D. Chicago 11: Blue Cross Commis- 
sion, 425 N. Michigan. 1953. 7 pp. 10c. 
Skin Deep. Samuel M. Feinberg, M.D. 
Chicago 11: Blue Cross Commission, 
425 N. Michigan. 1953. 7 pp. 10c. 
Psychological First Aid in C ity Disasters. 
Prepared by the American Psychiatric 
Assn. Comm. on Civil Defense. Wash. 
6, D. C.: the Association, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W. 1954. 32 pp. 35c. 
Progress and Problems in Mental Hospitals. 
Proceedings of the 5th Mental Hospital 
Inst. Wash. 6, D. C.: American Psychi- 
atric Assn., 1785 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W. 204 pp. 1953. $2.50. 

Milk and Its Products. Facts for Consumer 
Education. Wash. 25, D. C.: U. S. 
Dept. of Agric. Supt. of Documents, 
U. S. Gov. Printing Office. 1954. 31 
pp. 25e. 


Physical Education 


The Official Basketball Guide for Girls and 
Women, Sept. 1954-Sept. 1955. Grace Fox, 
editor. Wash. 6, D. C.: National Sec- 
tion for Girls and Women’s Sports, 
1201 16th St., N.W. 1954. 160 pp. 50c. 
The Official Hockey-Lacrosse Guide, Sept. 1954- 
Sept. 1956. Nancy Sawin and Eugenia 
Gire, editors. Wash. 6, D. C.: NSGWS, 
1201 16th St., N.W. 1954. 144 pp. 75e. 
The Official Soccer-Speedball Guide Including 
Field Ball, 1954-1956. Ann Lankford and 
Patricia Sparrow, editors. Wash. 6, 
D. C:: NSGWS, 1201 16th St., N.W. 
1954. 128 pp. 75c. 

The Official Tennis-Badminton Guide, 1954-56. 
Catherine Sample and Patricia Whit- 
aker, editors. Wash. 6, D. C.: NSGWS, 
1201 16th St., N.W. 1954. 128 pp. 75c. 
The Official Archery-Riding Guide, 1954-56. 
Corinne T. Bize and Beatrice T. Camp- 
bell, editors. Wash. 6, D. C.: NSGWS, 
1201 16th St., N.W. 1954. 128 pp. 75c. 
The Official Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide, 1954-56. 
Marjorie Tate, Herta Friedrich, and 
Virginia Nilles, editors. Wash. 6, D. C.: 
NSGWS, 1201 16th St., N.W. 1954. 128 
pp. 75e. 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 


The Clown and His Circus. Conrad Seiler. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
55th Ave. 1953. 68 pp. $1.25. 
It’s Fun To Give a Pageant. Clara J. Ander- 
son. St. Louis: Educational Publishers, 
120 N. 7th St. 1954. 16 pp. 50c. 


(Concluded on page 43) 
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The easy, informal way in which Dr. Byrd handles current health 
problems makes this text interesting and enjoyable as well as eminent- 
ly useful. Such topics as Health and Marriage; Mental Hygiene: 
Tobacco and Alcohol: Narcotics: Venereal Diseases; High Blood 
Pressure: Cancer: etc. are discussed from a personal point of view 
and, where applicable. in the light of community relationships. Based 
on a survey of the health needs and interests of 20,000 college fresh- 
men and sophomores, the book is timely, up-to-date and authoritative. 


By OLIVER FE. BYRD, Fd.D., M.D., Professor of Health Education, Stanford University 443 pages 


illustrated. $4.50 


Emphasis in the Sixth Edition of this long-popular text is on the 
biological and psychological approach to physical education. Dr. 
Williams shows the student how physical education training bears 
directly on the intellectual, social, emotional and esthetic personality 
development of the individual. The relationship of physical education 
to our changing social environment and the economic. social and 
political aspects are considered in detail. 
By JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS, M.D., Se.D., Emeritus Professor of Physical Education, Columbia 


University 366 pages, illustrated. $3.75 Sixth Edition 


This practical, up-to-date text gives the why, who, where and how of 
teaching physical education in elementary schools. Activities for 
children from the first through the sixth grades are outlined. Explicit 
diagrammatic directions clarify the text. Special consideration is 
given to both the handicapped and the exceptional child. Suggestions 
are made as to how the various activities may be taught, particularly 
in light of the present high elementary school enrollment. 


By MARYHELEN VANNIER. Ed.D... Director, Women's Divisio n, Department of Health and 
Physical Education, Southern Methodist’ University; and MILDRED FOSTER, B.S Teacher of 
Physical Education, Dallas Public School System, Dallas, Texas. 351 pages. $4.25 


New (5th) Edition. Here are the facts of anatomy and physiology 
applied to corrective exercise. For each of the physical handicaps 
mentioned, the most recent corrective, strengthening or restraining 
measures are applied. The steps of each exercise are given in move- 
for-move descriptions. made even clearer by numerous helpful illus- 
trations. For this New (5th) Edition the entire text has been brought 
completely up-to-date to include all the latest methods of cerrective 
physical education. 


By JOSEPHINE LANGWORTHY RATHBONE, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Health and Physica 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 318 pages, illustrated. $4.50. New (5th) Edition 


Byrd— 
College Hygiene 


Williams— 


Principles of 
Physical Education 


Vannier and Foster— 


Physical Education 
For 
Elementary Schools 


Rathbone- 


Corrective 
Physical Education 


COMPANY 
Philadelphia 5 


W. B. SAUNDERS 


West Washington Square 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 
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CHILDHOOD RHYTHMS 


A Program of Rhythmic Activities 
for 


Children of Elementary School Age 
by 


Ruth Evans andEmma Battis 


Book and accompanying record albums to aid the teacher 
in meeting the needs, satisfying the interests, and challenging 
the abilities of children in performing rhythmic activities. Each 
activity is covered by a complete music score as well as refer- 
ence to the record which may be used with it. 


CONTENTS 
PART Rhythmic Activity in Childhood Education: The 


values of rhythmie activity. Individual response to rhythm. 
Group response to rhythm. The scope and sequence of child- 
hood rhythms. Teaching suggestions. 

PART Il. Suggested Teaching Materials: Fundamental 
rhythms. Animal rhythms. Play rhythms and stunts. Character 
rhythms. Dance steps and rhythms. Movement in time and 
space. Ball bouncing and rope jumping. Singing games. 
Nursery rhymes. Dances for children. Glossary of terms. Index, 


SPIRAL BOUND « $4.00 


RECORD ALBUMS 


Arranged and Recorded by RUTH EVANS 
78 RPM — UNBREAKABLE 
(including 2 NEW albums—Series IX and X) 


Directions for use appear on the inside covers 
of the albums 

SERIES I. Fundamental Rhythms: Animal and Toy Rhythms; 
Play and Character Rhythms. 
SERIES IL Rhythm Combinations; Bouncing Balls; Jump- 
ing Rope; Interpretive and Dance Rhythms. 
SERIES Il. Metrics; Fundamental Rhythms; Basie Dance 
Steps; Basie Movement; Phrasing. 
SERIES IV. Dances for Children of All Grades. 
SERIES V. Animal and Character Rhythms; Ball Bouncing 
and Tumbling Rhythms; Play and Dance Rhythms. 
SERIES VE. Simple Social Dances. 
SERIES VIL Nursery Rhymes; Singing Games. 
SERIES VIEL Dances for Intermediate Age Groups. 
SERIES IX.) Animal Rhythms; Play Rhythms and Stunts; 
Character Rhythms: Dance Steps and Rhythms; Movement in 
Time and Space. 
SERIES X. Dances for Children, 


PRICE $5.50 


plus postage 
for each series, 
Schools and Colleges 
(Tax exempt) 


ORDER BY MAIL FROM 
CHARTWELL HOUSE, Inc., publishers 
280 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


PRICE $6.10 


plus postage 
for each series, 

Individuags 
(Tax included) 


Just Published, September, 1954... . 


@ A new high school text of unusual interest to 
AAHPER members. Designed specifically to pro- 
vide young people with important health knowledge. 


LIVING HEALTHFULLY 


CHARLES H. PHILPOTT, Ph. D. 


@ A COMPLETE TEXT IN HEALTH which is sufficiently simple 
and brief to be used successfully under conditions usually prevailing 
in classes in this subject. 
This readable new text presents a careful selection of ideas and facts 
young people must know to protect and improve their health. Physiolo- 
gy is presented solely as a means of explaining the ‘“‘why” of hygiene 
and public health measures. Distinguished medical authority has been 
consulted in the preparation of the book. Recent advances in anti- 
biotics, psychosomatic medicine, and many other topics are included. 
@ Abundant visual materials, including original cartoon-illustrations, 
clarify important points. A variety of questions and projects follow 
each chapter 

Net, paper 90c; cloth $1.65 


WRITE TODAY FOR AN EXAMINATION COPY! 


Josephine L. Rathbone Net 30c Gustave B. Timmel Net 30c 
A guide to high school students in Designed to arouse the interest of 
dealing with the tobacco and al- young people in a vital national 
cohol problem problem. 


2 outstanding OXFORD pamphlets for young people! 


TOBACCO, ALCOHOL, PUBLIC HEALTH 
AND NARCOTICS (Social Studies Pamphlet) 


22 


OXFORD 


2 FOURTH AVENUE 


BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


"AA PAPA PARAM 


Available Soon 


WY 
NI 
NI 
CONVENTION 
NI 
PROCEEDINGS 
iN 
S ® 58th National AAHPER Convention, April 19-23, 1954 Ny 
and 
S ® International Congress on the Essentials of Physical SY 
N Education for Youth, April 11-16, 1954 8 
NI 
NI $2.00 each 
w iN] 
NI 
NI 
AAHPER PUBLICATIONS 
1201—16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. 
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New Books 
(Continued from page 40) 


How To Organize and Run a School Camera Club. 
Editors of Photography Magazine. New 
York: Photography Magazine, 366 Mad- 
ison Ave. 1954. 25 pp. Free. 

Play Safe, by The Automotive Safety 
Foundation and Camp Fire Girls. New 
York: Camp Fire Girls, 16 E. 48th St. 
1954. 11 pp. Free. 

Building an Aviary. Carl Naether. 
du Lac, Wise.: All-Pets Books. 
85 pp. $2.00. 

The Mating Instinct. Lorus J. and Margery 
J. Milne. Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Co., 34 Beacon St. 1954. 243 pp. $4.50. 
Birds, insects, and animals. 

Our Wildlife Legacy. Durwood L. Allen. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 153 E. 
24th St. 1954. 422 pp. $5.00. 

101 Best Stunts and Novelty Games. Peggy 
and Robert Masters. New York: Ster- 
ling Publishing Co., 215 E. 37th St. 
1954. 128 pp. $2.00. 

Living Crofts. G. Bernard Hughes. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th 
St. 1954. 192 pp. $4.75. 

Recreation for Your Home Town. Bureau of 
Community Service. Lexington: Univ. 
of Kentucky. 1954. 26 pp. Mimeo. 

The Soup Stone: the Magic of Familiar Things. 
Maria Leach. New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls, 153 E. 24th St. 1954. 160 
pp. $2.75. Folklore on windows, beds, 
needles, pins, pots, keys, bread, sneezes, 
and hiccups. 


Fond 
1954. 


Paper Money of the United States. Robert 
Friedberg. New York: Sterling Pub- 
lishing Co., 215 E. 37th St. 1953. 128 
pp. Illus. $6.95. 

Treasury of the World’s Coins. Fred Reinfeld. 
New York: Sterling Publishing Co., 215 
E. 37th St. 1953. 224 pp. $3.95. 

Folk Dance Syllabus Number One. Michael 
Herman, editor. New York: Folk Dance 


rENNIS FOR TEACHERS 
Enlarged Edition, 227 pp. $4.00 

MEN AND WOMEN TENNIS COACHES 

This book gives stroke mechanics and strate 
zy; teaching methods for handling large groups 
of pupils on one court. Included are 73 action 
photos and diagrams; Official Tennis Rules; 
graphic wail chart with 18 sketches. 
TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 
A handbook for players, 109 pp. $2.00 

PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IMPROVE 
This self instruction handbook gives simple di 
rections for learning the nine tennis strokes and 
improving your court straregy both singles 
and doubles. 43 action photos and illustrations 
that show how champions play their shots. 

TENNIS FUNDAMENTALS 

CHART 
A wall chart, 18" by 25", with 18 sketches 
£1.00 
(sent free with each copy of TENNIS FOR 
TEACHERS) 

A graphic lesson, with full instructions, for 
forehand and backhand drives, serve, Vv ley, 
footwork, court positions and placemen:r of 
shots. Constructed of heavy ledger paper, ex 
cellent for bulletin boards 

Send for books or chart on approval: 
H. 1. Driver, Frost Woods, Madison 4, Wis. 


NEW — In Time for Fall Classes... 


Introduction to Physical Education, 
Health Education and Recreation 


by Ralph H. Johnson, University of Illinois and 
Margaret M. Duncan, MacMurray College 


SSUMING no prior knowledge of the fields, this new text presents a 
straightforward, factual introduction to physical education, health educa 

tion and recreation. It answers the hundreds of questions young men and women 
most often ask in preparing for careers in these areas, and gives up-to-date infor 


mation on the many employment opportunities offered by each field. 


The text emphasizes three major areas: vocational information and guidance; 
education information and guidance; and philosophy and purposes of the field 


Thus, it develops a personal approach in the total professional field 


An extensive bibliography, selected chapter references, and problems at the end 
of each chapter further aid study of each as presented in the various chapters. 
Problems and chapter references were selected from the standpoint of the student 
and his needs for learning more about his chosen career. 
Numerous case studies, examples, and scores of photographs vitalize the text, 


making it easier for the beginning student to grasp and assimilate its content 


Extensive research and study by the authors, combined with their years of experi- 
ence, has guided selection of the entire contents. It has been reviewed by many 


of the authors’ colleagues, and beginning teachers in the areas it covers 


448 pages 


x 846 


e 
For approval copies unile 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


House, 108 W. 16th St. 1958. 82 pp. 
$2.00. 

Nature Parade. Frank W. Lane. New 
York: Sheridan House, 257 4th Ave. 
1954. 333 pp. $5.00. Food and sleeping 
habits, methods of animal warfare, and 
wild animal medicine; speed and loco 
motion of many mammals, fish, birds, 
and insects. W. 
Spin-Fishing. Hal Sharp. New York: 
Sterling Publishing Co., 215 E. 37th St. 
1954. 128 pp. $1.50. Ave. 
Short Cut to Photography. Godfrey Frankel. 
New York: Sterling Publishing Co., 215 
E. 37th St. 1954. 128 pp. $2.50. 

Five Years of Sets in Order. Bob Osgood, edi- 
tor. Los Angeles: Sets in Order, 462 
N. Robertson Blvd. 1954. 175 pp. $2.50. 


Sets in Order since 1948, 

Folk Dance Guide. 4th annual ed. 
York 3: Folk Dance Guide, Box 
Cooper Station, 1954. 16 pp. 50e. 
Wildlife Management, Fur Bearers, Water 
and Fish, Vol. II. 


42nd St. 1953. 572 pp. $7.50. 


1954. 194 pp. $3.50, 


$3.50. 


alent misconceptions and myths.® 


Collection of calls from 60 issues of 


New 


342, 


Fowl, 


Reuben Edwin Tripensee. 


New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 


Insect Fact and Folklore. Lucy W. Clausen 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 60 5th 


Ways of Mammals in Fact and Fancy. Clifford 
B. Moore. New York City: The Ronald 
Press Co., 15 E. 26th St. 1953. 273 pp. 
Behavior of mammals contrast- 
ing their habits and ways with prev- 
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CLASSIC 
FOLK-DANCE 
“SHOE, 


style $311 


Y," leather heel — 


comfort and support when you dance and “reel”. 
Capezio products represent true 


economy in all price ranges. There is no 
compromise with quality. , 


Send for the new Capezio 
catalog for full details 
on your other Capezio 


the Dance 


SPOTLIGHT on 


ELLEN MOORE 
Editor, National Section on Dance, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


The Spotlight is again initiating a 
change. At the New York Convention 
of AAHPER in April, the Dance Sec- 
tion Board agreed that this year the 
column should be used for information 
on dance, to be supplied by guest edi- 
tors. 

Through a Readers Survey, our read- 
ers have given us helpful suggestions 
on possible content for this column. We 
would like to invite you to contribute 
further by telling us of anyone who 
would write well on some dance idea. 


social dance class sponsors a monthly 
informal dance. Each member takes 
his turn as host or hostess. 

e At Meridian Jr. College, Helen Nel- 
son secures help from English, Bible, 
history, and chemistry departments as 
well as speech, music, and art, for the 
programs presented by her classes. 
Among the dances they performed last 
year are: “Forces in the Life of Eliza- 
beth B. Browning,” a dance in which 
three forces (poetry, Robert Browning, 
and conflict) were danced by three 


This month we are using the column 
to conclude last year’s news reports. 
Next month our new plan will begin. 


From Oklahoma 


groups with a soloist; “A Study in 
Fear,” in which four groups danced 
fear of the unknown, natural forces, 
war, and insecurity; and “Faith,” a 


favorites for Folk ond — — 

Modern dance. [Bact Exec. Offices: 
1612 Broadway 


Add D Cc 
New York * Boston * Chicago 
Los Angeles * Hollywood 
San Francisco * San Mateo * Montreal 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—-BOOKS—-SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 


No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 
shipped same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels in the field 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 


1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


e Dance activity continued on through 
the summer at the YWCA in Oklahoma 
City. A group of young men and 
women of varied professions met for 
three two-hour sessions a week, and 
four different classes ranging in age 
from six through teen-age met twice 
a week. This program, which also in- 
cluded a class for seven deaf boys and 
girls, was maintained through the 
efforts of Georgia Lee Clarke and Cora 
Miller plus two lively assistants. 


From Mississippi 

e At- Delta State Teachers College, 
fundamental rhythms course, under 
Katherine Brown, is required of each 
Freshman girl. Many elect modern, 
square, tap, folk, or social dance. The 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, the 
Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations 


of modern, classical and oriental themes. 


Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 


Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


color. Head of specially selected real skin with bright 


nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $15.00, postage 


extra. 


Lamb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance 
Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- 


age extra. JA.o54. 


ad 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Makers of fine musical 
instruments for over 69 years. 

60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 


portrayal of the faith of Abraham when 
God commanded him to offer his son 
Isaac as a burnt sacrifice. 


From California 


e At Santa Barbara College, the dance 
group, directed by Jean Bellinger, par- 
ticipated with the music, art, and the- 
atre departments in the May Arts Fes- 
tival. 

e At Santa Barbara Jr. College, stu- 
dents in the highly concentrated major 
in theatre arts are required to take a 
four-semester course in body co-ordina- 
tion. 

e Dance Theatre, Inc., a Santa Barbara 
community organization formed to en- 
large the scope of local theatre activity 
in dance, has recently offered member- 
ships to secondary and college students. 


From Pennsylvania 


e Under Malvena Taiz at the Univ. of 
Penn., the Dance Group gave demon- 
strations last year on The Elements of 
Dance for Drama _ Students, Dance 
Form in Relation to Music Form, Aes- 
thetics, and Principles of Dance. 

In addition to its May concert, the 
dance group at Temple Univ., under 
Betty Jane Leuchtner’s direction, per- 
formed for the Cultural Olympics at 
the Academy of Music. The university 
also saw its third annual social dance 
contest. Directed by Kay Frey and 
judged by local dance teachers, it con- 
sisted of competition in rhumba, tango, 
samba, mambo, jitterbug, charleston, 
fox-trot, and waltz. 

e Abington Friends School has a new 
dance club. 
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SOURCE MATERIALS FOR 
TEACHING DANCE 


Volume I—Modern Dance and 
Children’s Rhythms—$1.00; 


Volume II1—Folk, Square, and 


Social Dance—$1.00. 


Selected lists of recordings, 


piano music, books, articles. 
e 


COSTUME CUES 


Practical information about good basic patterns, 
time and material saving devices, and a few sugges- 


50¢ 


costumes and their variations. 


tions for basic 


Order from 
AAHPER PUBLICATIONS—SALES 
1201—16th Street, N.W.., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


@ The Modern Dance Concert Group 
of Penn. State Univ., assisted by Doro- 
thy Briant, presented its annual spring 
concert in May. On the program were 
“Quotation Suite,” a series of dances 
based on words outstanding 
writers, “Ferdinand the Bull,” and a 
religious work based on Biblical verse 
which was read by a choir. 
From New York 
e A semi-annual activity of the Modern 
Dance Club, Brooklyn College, is the 
sponsoring of a master lesson for the 
college students and faculty. Last year 
it was conducted by Hanya Holm. 
Under the direction of Theodora Wies- 
ner, the club gave a high school demon- 
stration in March, and in May pre- 
sented its annual dance recital. 
From Arizona 
e Tucson High School has two dance 
clubs, Pirouettes, and Terpsichoros. 
Membership in the latter is limited to 
50 girls who are selected each year at 
try-outs. Pirouettes is composed of 
about 125 active members and ~gets 
most of its direction from Terpsichoros 
and their director, Virginia Robinson. 
Members of Terpsichoros presented 
part of their annual spring program 
for the Southwest District Convention 


of AAHPER in April. The final num- NAME 

ber was a dance to “Preludes to Etern- 

ity,” by Franz Liszt, with a 200-voice nae 


choir and the Tucson High School Con- 
cert Band providing the music.® 
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SQUARE 
DANCE 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
RECORDS with calls and music 


with these HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums — 
and the children love them! 


Square Dance Associates Dept. PE-1 


Gentlemen: i want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. Please send me 
a free descriptive folder. 


Write for free illustrated brochure. 
SELVA, Dept. P., 1607 BROADWAY 


fills your ven needs 
SHOES and PRACTICE CLOTHES 
for exercise and dance 


A complete tine of 
light, flexible shoes 
for exercise and 
dance. 


Functional Leotards 
ond Reheorsal Outfits 
for every purpose. 


Used by America’ 
sed by America's leading colleges BALANCED-DESIGN 


DANCE SHOES 


WEW YORK 19, W. Y. and accessories : 


One of the nation’s outstanding square dance authorities, now used 
Ed Durlacher, presents his famous simplified method of teaching square in over 
dancing on these outstanding recordings. Students of all ages learn 
quickly by walking through the steps before dancing. The 10,000 
wonderfully wed €asy, progressive schools 
stages. Many thousands of teachers have had amazing success 

throughout 


the U.S.! 


Freeport, N. Y. 


ZONE___ STATE 


Canadian Distributors: Cases Allen, Ltd., 266 King Street West, Toronto 28, Ontario 


All records are pressed on pure vinylite and are guaranteed against breakage. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
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JACKSON M. ANDERSON 


New Recreation Consultant 
Jackson M. 


Anderson, associate pro- 


ay fessor of recreation, Purdue University, 
ed. joined the National Headquarters Staff 
ozs of AAHPER this month as Assistant 


Executive Secretary and Consultant in 
Recreation and Outdoor Education. He 
succeeds Dr. J. Bertram Kessel, who re- 
signed to accept the position of Diree- 
tor of the required Physical Education 
Program and Intramurals at Boston 
University and Associate Professor of 
Physical Education, Sargent College. 
While at Purdue, Dr. Anderson was 
in charge of professional preparation 
in community and industrial recreation. 
He served also as field consultant for 
the Indiana Park and Recreation Asso- 
ciation. Before going to Purdue in 1948, 
he had held several important positions 
in’ physical 


education and recreation, 
including service as city director of 
HPER, camp director, director of ree 
reation for the nation’s largest com- 
mercial airlines, and college physical 
education instructor. 

Active in AAHPER and in the pro- 
fession, Dr. Anderson is currently Vice- 
President-elect for the Recreation Edu- 
cation Division of the National Associ- 
ation, and President-elect of the Indi- 
ana AHPER.,. In accordance with As- 
sociation operating codes, he will be re- 
placed in these offices. He is Past- 
Chairman of the Industrial Recreation 
Section of AAHPER and a past-vice- 
president in recreation of the Midwest 
District. He is also a member of the 
Executive Committee of the American 
Recreation Society. 

Author of Industrial Recreation, to 
be published shortly by McGraw-Hill, 
Dr. Anderson has written numerous 
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AST TO COAST 


NATIONAL 


articles on recreation and has served on 
the editorial boards of the JOURNAL, the 
Research Quarterly, and Industrial 
Sports and Recreation. He is married 
and the father of two children. 


Men's Athletic Division 


A detailed proposal for a new Men’s 
Athletic Division was presented to the 
Joard of Directors during the New York 
Convention by Ray O. Duncan, then 
Vice-President of the Physical Educa- 
tion Division of AAHPER. Similar re- 
quests through the years had been re- 
viewed by the Board. 

After thorough discussion, the offi- 
cial action taken was: 

“The President was authorized to 
appoint Association members to func- 
tion within a tentative Divisional struc- 
ture to provide for appropriate em- 
phasis on men’s athletics within the 
Association’s activities and programs. 
These individuals would function with- 
in this structure through the next bi- 
ennial convention. This plan will be 
evaluated by the Board of Directors 
during the 1956 convention.” 

At a meeting in Washington, D. C., 
June 16, Association representatives 
met to carry out the action of the Board. 
The following recommendations were 
made to President Ruth Abernathy: 

The Division should be structured 


to serve men coaching both in high 
school and at the college level. 

2. The Vice-President-elect of the 
Physical Education Division, Elmon 


Vernier, should be asked to serve the 
new Division in an advisory capacity 
during its formation period. 

3. The Vice-President-elect of the 
Association, Ray O. Dunean, should 
serve as the Division co-ordinator until 
a vice-president is named. 

4. An advisory committee should be 
appointed to meet in the fall and 
around Christmas 1954 to suggest pat- 
terns of organization, and initiate plan- 
ning for the 1956 National Convention 
in Chicago. The advisory committee is 
to have representation from appropri- 
ate Association structures including 
affiliated groups, and also superintend- 
ents, principals, college presidents, 
school boards, and state athletic asso- 
ciations. 

Members of the 


Association inter- 


ested in serving the profession through 
Athletic 


activities of the new Men’s 


STAFF 


Division are encouraged to write Ray O. 
Duncan, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, with a copy of the letter to Carl A. 
Troester, Jr., Executive Secretary, 
AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash. 

D. C. When writing, please outline 
the structure you think the new Divi- 
sion should follow and indicate the 
specific “areas of concern” in which 
you would offer your services. 


U. S. Olympic Day 

By action of the 83rd Congress, Oc- 
tober 16 has been designated as Na- 
tional Olympic Day. On this date schools 
and amateur sports groups are being 
asked to work together to focus the 
attention of American youth and the 
public on the U. 8S. Olympic participa- 
tion. It is hoped that National Olympic 
Day will serve to highlight both the 
richness of the Olympic ideal and the 
need for public support of the U. S. 
Olympic team. 


Conference on Physical Education 

Laura Huelster, University of Illi- 
nois, and Herman Schnell, University 
of Florida, are co-chairmen of a Na- 
tional Conference on Physical Educa- 
tion for College Men and Women, which 
is to be held in Washingtor, D. C. Oc- 
tobe; 4-6. The conference is cosponsored 
by the AAHPER, the College Physical 
Education Association, and the Na- 
tional Association for Physical Educa- 
tion of College Women. 

Seventy-five selected delegates have 
been invited to this working conference. 
Attention will be focused on guides for 
program planning and ways of evaluat- 
ing the college (non-major) physical 
education program. 

While invitations to a working con 
ference must necessarily be limited, it is 
planned to publish a report of the con- 
ference so that the results of the work 
in this very significant area will be 
available to all who are interested. 

Representatives of the three sponsor- 
ing groups who met during the New 
York Convention to plan for this con- 
ference were AAHPER—Gwendolyn 
Drew, Washington University, and Jack 
Byrom, Oklahoma A & M; CPEA—Ben 
Salt (proxy for Herman Schnell, Uni- 
versity of Florida) and Howard Lei- 
bee, University of Michigan; and 

APECW—Dudley Ashton, University 
of Nebraska, and Prudence Fleming, 
Temple University. * 
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PRODUCTION OF A FILM which 
would depict a well-rounded and in- 
tegrated program of physical edu- 
cation for all children and youth has 
long been encouraged by members 
of our profession. Organizations 
spearheading this drive include 
AAHPER, College Physical Educa- 
tion Association, National Associa- 
tion of Physical Education for Col- 
lege Women, Society of State 
Directors of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, and The 
Athletic Institute. 

Representatives from these groups 
met in Washington, D. C., July 15 
to effect the organizational pattern 
for the production of such a film. 

The film will be in color and will 
be a sound film approximately 27 


HELP PRODUCE FIRST 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FILM 


minutes in running time that por- 
trays an ideal and total program of 
physical education in schools (in- 
cluding elementary and secondary) 
and colleges. Sufficient film copies 
will be printed to facilitate national 
coverage, without undue delay, for 
use of professional and lay groups 
at minimum rental or purchase cost. 
No financial profit shall accrue to 
any sponsoring or other organiza- 
tion. The picture will pinpoint the 
objectives or desired outcomes of 
physical education, and show how 
these ob‘ectives contribute to the 
avowed purposes of all education. 
Members of the Sponsoring Com- 
mittee are Ted P. Bank, chairman, 
Clifford L. Brownell, Ruth Evans, 
Fred V. Hein, Harold K. Jack, and 


Carl 


A. Troester, Jr., secretary (ex 
officio). This Committee will have 
over-all responsibility for the proj 
ect. 

The Technical Committee includes 
Harold K. Jack, chairman, and Ruth 
Evans, plus a third member to be 
selected from the Chicago vicinity. 
Dallas Jones Productions, Inc., Chi- 
cago, has been selected to produce 
the film. This Committee will work 
directly with the producer. 

Interested organizations are being 
asked to Co-operating Or- 
ganizations on the project. Each Co 
operating Organization will name a 
representative to serve on the proj- 
ect in an advisory capacity, and may 


become 


give financial aid. Their titles will 
appear on the film “leader.” 
The physical education film will 


cost at least $20,000 to produce. Sev- 
eral members of AAHPER have 
asked if they may individually con 
tribute. Such contributions in any 
amount are encouraged, Each per- 
making a contribution will be 
recognized, and each will receive a 
statement for income tax purposes. 


son 


Send your contributions to Physical Educa- 
tion Film, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash. 6, 
D. C. 


Get these free 


GOLF Teaching Aids 


FOR YOUR FALL PROGRAM! 


Start your fall term with an adequate supply of 
these proven GOLF teaching aids now in use by 
hundreds of schools throughout the country. 
Use the coupon below. These materials are 
offered free to schools, municipalities and 
other agencies working to stimulate interest in 
GOLF and in broadening opportunities for par- 
ticipation in the game... 


NATIONAL GOLF FOUNDATION, Inc. 


A GOLF PLAN FOR SCHOOLS Successful 
methods used in teaching golf fundamentals to 
high school and college classes, including: Or 
ganizing the Golf Class, Equipment, Facilities, 
Competitive Performance Tests, and a Course 
of Study covering 16 weeks 


6X9 in. FREE 


12 pages 


INTRAMURAL GOLF PROGRAM MATERIALS 
Complete kit for staging intramural golf pro 
grams, includes: booklet ‘Suggestions for Con 
ducting an Intramural Golf Tournament,” a 
Play Golf poster, tournament draw sheets, cer 
tificates of awards and medals 


Complete Kit FREE 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY GOLF SURVEY 
Showing national participation in golf by Uni 
versity and college students during 1950-51, in 
Physical Education, Intramural and inter-schoo!l 
team activities 


24 pages FREE 


National Golf Foundation, Inc. 
407 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 

Please send me Free Golf Aids for Schools. 
Name 

School 

Address 


City 


State 


Other Aids Available 
at Nominal Costs 
INSTRUCTOR'S GUIDE For 


individual 
group teaching incorporating information and 
illustrations for Group Instruction, Lessor 
tice Using Indoor Facilities, and Limited 


door Facilities. Developing Exercises, Selectior 
and Care of Clubs 

60 pages B81, X11 in Price $1.00 
GOLF LESSONS. Golf's fundamentals as taught 
by America's foremost professional instructor: 
Illustrates and describes design, purpose and 
range of the various clubs, the correct grit 
elements of the swing, essentials of good put 
ting, and common errors in gripping and 
swinging 

32 pages 5' KB!) in. Price 25¢ 


Quantity discounts available 


* 


THE EASY WAY TO LEARN GOLF RULES A 
simplified version of the Official Rules of Golf 
with 60 cartoons and illustrations. Entertaining 


as well as informative Text on Rule put 
lished by permission of the USGA 
80 pages 3X4 in. Price 10¢ 


Quantity discounts available 


* 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR GOLF A; lua 


ble supplement in teaching the garne Cover 
golf from its origin to design of faciliti and 
clubs. Includes 187 illustrations on the f 1a 
mentals: the Grip, Stance, Swing, Putting, etc 
74 pages 5'2 in Price 50c 


* 


Discount information on request 
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IT 


Let others share your good ideas on games and equipment. 
Send your How We Do It to the Editor. 


CONCENTRATION IN 
BASKET SHOOTING 


by John A. PFITSCH 
and E. G. BOOTH 
Grinnell College (lowa) 
TEN YEARS AGO a team which aver- 
aged 25° of its shots figured to win a 
majority of its games. Now the aver- 
age has to be close to 33% and there 
are teams in college and university ball 
that average better than 40% of their 
shots for the entire season. 

Teaching Shooting. In order that our 
squads shall be able to cope with the 
general pace of basketball shooting to- 
day, we use certain principles for teach- 
ing them to shoot. 

We do not stress any particular style 
of shooting. We attempt to analyze 
each boy’s natural shot and encourage 
him to shoot the manner he likes as 
long as he adheres to the following 
basic fundamentals. The boy must 
handle the ball with his finger tips and 
should never palm the ball for a pass 
or shot. The shot whether taken one- 
handed or two should use a minimum 
of large muscles in the arm_= and 
shoulder. The shooter must bend his 
knees and shoot with his legs for great- 
er power and balance. The ball must be 
shot from a position that is not easily 
blocked and from which the individual) 
may also either pass or dribble. The 
shooter must follow through mechani- 
cally at the basket and finally above all 
else “he must concentrate with utmost 
power on the target.” 

We feel that a boy must believe that 
every time he shoots, he is going to hit. 
We stress concentration as a basis for 
the development of this attitude and we 
believe that any shooter, regardless of 
his innate ability, can improve his bas- 
ket shooting immeasurably by increas 
ing his power of concentration upon the 
target. We think that this ability to 
concentrate and the ensuing attitude 
make the difference between a mediocre 
and excellent shooter. It is this final 
effort of definitely shooting with an ob- 
jective in mind which makes the good 
shooters. 

After checking to see that each player 
is well grounded in the above funda- 
mentals we depend upon two practices. 
(1) We carefully analyse the types of 
shots each position will most likely get 
in actual game conditions in our offen- 
sive system. Heavy practice is stressed 


on the shots that are likely to be used in 
a ball game and at the same time we en- 
courage learning additional shots for 
versatility. Such additions should be 
shots which are known to be practical 
with respect to the player’s position. 
(2) We feel that shooting under game 
conditions is by far the most valuable 
practice. Therefore, the majority of our 
basket shooting in organized practice 
is done under “pressure” through com- 
petitive games and practice situations 
employing a defensive player. 

Drills and Practice. Our squad is coached 
in the following manner. 

In our chalk talks, drills, and prac- 
tices at every opportunity the idea of 
“shooting to hit” and concentration in 
shooting is stressed. Early in the sea- 
son our practices are usually started 
with shooting drills. We first warm up 
by having the entire squad shoot short 
shots and then gradually work back to 
longer distances. Our standard operat- 
ing procedure from the very beginning 
is to pair our men and as one shoots the 
other defends. This is called the one- 
on-one drill. The defensive man is to 
play his opponent vigorously and after 
the shot has been taken both men re- 
bound and the defensive man then be- 
comes the offensive player and the posi- 
tions are reversed. 

To make this more game-like and to 
increase the incentive to concentrate 
and hit we have the pair of men always 
keep score and the manager records the 
scores at the end of each practice. The 
opponents rotate and later a ladder 
tournament is run to ascertain our best 
shooters under these’ circumstances. 
The players are instructed to shoot 
from the spots they expect to shoot 
from in the game as determined by our 
game analyses. 

We happen to use a man-for-man de- 
fense; thus we are developing defense 


How We Do It Games 


if you are using an original or unique 
game which would interest other teachers, 
please send a brief description immediately 
to: How We Do It Editor, AAHPER, 1201— 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

The How We Do It Game Book of games 
which have appeared in the How We Do It 
section of the JOURNAL will soon be avoail- 
able. 


as well as offense in this drill. The 
drill may be expanded to having two- 
on-two, three-on-three, etc., which in- 
volves more passing and ball handling 
and comes closer to the game situation. 
We feel that the above drill is our best 
one for developing shooters. 


Another drill which we believe has 
helped us is called “spot shot.’’ Players 
are organized into teams of 2, 3, 4 or 5 
with each team having a ball. Each 
member of each team must make one 
shot from the spots on the floor deter- 
mined for that game. Each player re- 
bounds his own shot and passes to a 
team member who then shoots and fol- 
lows. The players move rapidly from 
spot to spot as they hit. Any player 
who finishes the sequence of shots may 
then rebound for his teammates thus 
giving them an advantage. The team 
which makes all their shots first, wins. 
This game develops interest immediate- 
ly, puts game type pressure on shooters, 
has a time element which calls for speed, 
and yet the premium is placed on ac- 
curacy—thus helping to build the power 
of concentration. Throughout the drill, 
the men must use the type of shot that 
they are likely to use in the game. 


On specialized shots, such as set-ups, 
we again practice according to our 
principles. We use the set-up drill as 
follows: X1 takes the ball and dribbles 
in with X2 running behind him as a 
flanked guard. X2 yells and tries any 
maneuver to disturb the shooter. X2 
rebounds and passes back to X3 and the 
process is repeated by the next two 
players. In this drill again we have in- 
cluded the elements of speed, game con- 
ditions, the defensive players, and the 
power of concentration. 


We attempt to use each of the drills 
every day, but only for a period of time 
which will maintain the interest and 
full enthusiasm of the squad. In addi 
tion to these practice habits we also 
check our shot percentages in every 
scrimmage and record them for the 
team to study daily. 


We do not stress rebounding by the 
shooter. We feel that a boy who has 
developed the rebound habit as a young- 
ster will rebound naturally without 
thinking, but the player that must think 
“rebound” and then act will neglect his 
concentration on the shot. 


The above principles and coaching 
techniques have been applied on our 
squad for the last two years and analy- 
ses of the team’s shooting averages for 
last year tend to support our theories. 
These theories were particularly used 
in the coaching and development of 
Dave Dunlop, who accumulated the fol- 
lowing records while at Grinnell Col- 
lege: single game scoring record—45 
points, total season points of 441, total 
season game average of 24.5, and pre 
season total of 1,054. 


(Concluded on page 61) 
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Architects: Childs & Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


The modern Hinsdale Community High School gymnasium at Hinsdale, Ill, is 
equipped with two Porter 225B Field House basketball backstops, two Porter 
235B Floor “Rollaway” backstops and four Porter 212B Balcony backstops. All 
have Porter 237B Fan-Shaped All-Steel backboards with Porter 210B Official 
goals. This selection of equipment permits unusual flexibility of use. 


Hinsdale High has ‘Porter’ 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast the choice is Porter 


Porter basketball backstops are trim and attrac- 

tive. They harmonize with the best modern , 
architectural design. They are strong and dur- 
able. They are easily operated when movable, Porter's seasoned engineering 
or removable. But above all, they meet the re- 
quirements of the building conditions and of counsel. 

the gymnasium program ... These are the 

principal reasons why Porter basketball back- 

stops are in use in so many of the nation’s lead- 

ing schools, universities, clubs and community 

establishments. Porter engineers know from 

many years of experience how to deal with 

every type of installation ... Why don’t you 

avoid disappointment and unnecessary expense 

by letting Porter engineers help with your 

problem? No obligation. Porter engineers can 

aid too in wisely planning the selection and 

arrangement of gymnasium apparatus, based 

on your class or group needs. 


EQUIPPING A GYM? 


Century at Qua 


PORTER 
THE J. E. 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 N. Michigan Ave, Chicago 11, Phone. SUperior 7.7262 NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St, New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3.1342 
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GIRLS’ 
GYM 
SHORTS 


MODEL 
T80 


WRITE FOR FREE 
GYM SUIT CATALOG 
Ask about our nationally accepted 
cheerleader uniforms! 


SPORTS EQUIF 
COMPANY 


66 MA 
FOND DULAC 


NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 


(formerly National Section on Women's Athletics) 


Editor, DORIS HUTCHINSON 
Board of Education, Greensboro, N. C. 


How State Committees Work 

NSGWS serves each state just as 
that State NSGWS Committee func- 
tions. The examples given below are 
of committees that are serving and are 
using existing organizational patterns 
to do so. 

Michigan 

Lynn Vendien of Roosevelt High 
School in Wyandotte is State Chairman. 
Michigan has had a working commit- 
tee for a period of years. These details 
outline the organization: Chairman 
must have served on state committee 
at least two years, is elected at spring 
NSGWS meeting for two years, and 
serves on the committee one year after 
term expires. Secretary-Treasurer is 
elected for two years, and then becomes 
Chairman. Publicity Chairman is ap- 
pointed, 

Michigan Education Association Re- 
gional Chairmen: Serve for three 
years; elected by the committee. The 
18 regional chairmen display and sell 
Guides and other NSGWS material at 
MEA meetings, workshops, and con- 
ventions. They attend meetings called 
by the state chairman, organize a re- 
gional committee of active teachers and 
recreational leaders, assist sports chair- 
men in promotion of particular sports, 
are responsible for promoting and help- 
ing organize a sports clinic at least 
every other year, contact all groups in 
the region that are concerned with girls 
and women’s sports, get names of in- 
terested persons capable of working 
with clinics and of writing articles for 
Newsletter and the AAHPER JOURNAL, 
keep a file of all materials which must 
be passed on to a successor, and submit 
three copies of the yearly report at 
each spring meeting. 

Sports Chairmen: Elected by board 
to serve three years. They promote the 
sport represented by sponsoring clinics 
and providing information on where 
material can be secured, follow a defi- 
nite annual or biennial schedule for 
organizing clinics, and are responsible 
for sports column in Newsletter. 

Advisory Board: Past and active 
board members are elected by board 
on honorary basis and are requested to 
attend at least one or two of the three 
meetings each year. Representatives: 
Chairmen of rating boards and repre- 
sentatives from other organizations. 


NGWS NOMINATIONS 

In 1955, NSGWS members will 
elect a Secretary who will serve for 
two years. It is important to choose 
a person who is prompt in getting 
out material, who is able to record 
important statements free from non- 
essential discussion, and who is me- 
ticulous in detail. She must be able 
to attend meetings in various parts 
of the country during her term of 
office. 

All AAHPER women members 
may have a voice in this spring elec- 
tion—first by submitting names of 
suitable candidates, and later by vot- 
ing on the final slate presented at 
district conventions. 

This is the first time the election 
of the NSGWS Secretary has been 
open to the membership-at-large. 
Please send your nomination by 
November 1 to: 

Josephine Fiske 
Goucher College 
Baltimore 4, Md. 


Meetings: Three each year in various 
parts of the state, plus an open meet- 
ing at the state HPER conference. The 
mid-winter meeting is held at a_ ski 
lodge whose location encourages state- 
wide attendance. Newsletters: News- 
letters are sent out each fall, winter, 
and spring. Articles on sports and a 
calendar of NSGWS events are in- 
cluded. 

California 

There are two state representatives, 
elected on alternate years, with two 
committees working simultaneously— 
one in the north and one in the south. 
Frances Todd, Balboa High School, San 
Francisco, and Elizabeth Green, Mt. 
San Antonio College, Pomona, are pres- 
ent representatives. 

Both are on the Executive Committee 
of the California AHPER. They serve 
on the state-wide physical education 
committee during the year and assume 
special responsibility during the an- 
nual conference. Each meets with the 
California Interscholastic Federated 
Council when this group convenes in 
her part of the state. 

The committees are composed of: 
state representative, state representa- 
tive-elect, past state representative, 
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sports chairmen, chairmen of officiating 
boards, WNORC co-ordinator, members- 
at-large, representatives of recreational 
organizations, PTA representative, na- 
tional legislative board members living 
in California, armed forces represen- 
tative, dance chairman of the state asso- 
ciation, and eight sectional represen- 
tatives. 

Subsectional Representatives: The 
job of the subsectional representative 
is the foundation of the total state or- 
ganization. There are many of these 
and they represent small geographic 
areas where there is a frequent face-to- 
face contact. Their duties are to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the 
personnel and problems of the subsec- 
tion; to prepare a list of all persons 
working with girls and women in the 
field, including names, telephone num- 
bers, school or organization; to provide 
the sectional representative with two 
copies of this list; to serve the subsec- 
tion by co-ordinating assistance from 
the rating board and from the section 
sports chairmen, as well as by provid- 
ing free NSGWS material; to make a 
special point of working with PTA 
groups, local recreation organization, 
service organizations, and local co-ordi- 
nating councils; to work closely with 
and assist the sectional representative; 
to help in interpreting and furthering 
“Standards for Coeducational Activi- 
ties for the Secondary Schools of Cali- 
fornia”; to keep a file and to turn this 
file over to the successor; to work close- 
ly with the various playday and sports- 
day groupings of the subsection. 

Idaho 

Charlotte Silver of South Jr. High 
School, Boise, is state representative. 
The state is divided into six districts 
in the organizational set-up of the Idaho 
Educational Association. The state 
NSGWS board has a _ representative 
from each of these districts. Each rep- 
resentative promotes NSGWS in the 
district, with particular emphasis on 
NSGWS displays at district teachers 
meetings and interpretation of NSGWS 
standards to administrators, 

The NSGWS state representative vol- 
unteered the consultant service of the 
NSGWS committee to the executive sec- 
retary of the Idaho High School Ath- 
letic Association. He has accepted the 
service and, for the first time, a woman 
is sitting in on the annual board meet- 
ing of the association. She has pre- 
sented the NSGWS philosophy and 
standards to that group and continues 
to act as a consultant on problems and 
interpretation of sports involving girls 
and women. 


Leadership Conference 

The NSGWS Legislative Board, sens- 
ing the expanding leadership role which 
state representatives are assuming, has 
approved the holding of a Leadership 
Conference to emphasize the ways and 
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TAKES LESS SPACE 


' Table Tennis alone takes less precious 
space than almost all sports! Even 
volleyball requires. 150 sq. ft. of 
floor space per player, to Table 
Tennis’ 49. And, no permanent in- 
stallation is required. Any well 
gan room serves admirably, and 
in minutes you convert a aes to 
Jevnigy Tennis, because Harvard tables 
made for quick set-up and 


Because Table Tennis 


SERVES MORE PLAYERS -- 


yes, Table Tennis 
setves more players. 


Run a t 
Table Tennis 
Harvard 


ost all major gym ~ 
{ Harvard Tr Table Tennis Co. 
60 State St, Boston 1, Mass. 
Gentiemen 
| Please forward FREE copy of: 
( \Harvard Table Tennis Teacher 
( |Harvard Tournament Charts to 
| NAME 
SCHOOL OR 
ORGANIZATION 


| STREET & 


CITY, ZONE, STATE. : 


BY B. E. PHILLIPS 
Editor, Recreational Therapy Section, 
3411 N St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Directory of Organizations 

The Personnel Services Division of 
the Department of the Air Force pub- 
lished AFM 34-9, a Directory of Na- 
tional Organizations for Recreation, in 
May. Describing national and _ local 
services of some 235 organizations pro- 
viding potentially valuable assistance 
to Air Force base recreation programs, 
this directory should prove an invalu- 
able source of information for person- 
nel conducting hospital recreation pro- 
grams. 

Unless there develops a considerable 
demand, copies of the directory will not 
be available from the Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Govt. Printing Office, Wash. 25 
D. C. However, copies should be avail- 
able for perusal at all Air Force bases 
and at all VA hospitals and domicili- 
aries. 

Officers-Elect 

At the joint meeting of the Recrea- 
tional Therapy Sections of AAHPER 
and its Eastern District, held in con- 
junction with the AAHPER Conven- 
tion in New York in April, the follow- 
ing were elected: for the National seec- 
tion, Chairman-elect—Cecil W. Morgan, 
director of courses in Rehabilitation, 
Springfield College, Mass., and recently 
named Consultant in Corrective Ther- 
apy for the VA; Seeretary-clect 
George Sanford, Newington Home and 
Hospital for Crippled Children, Conn. ; 
for the Eastern District section, Chair- 
man-elect—Frances B. Ewing, Chil- 
dren’s Hospital of Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
current secretary for the section; See- 
retary-elect—Barbara Taylor, Shepard 
Pratt Hospital, Towson, Md. Current 
officers of the two sections were an- 
nounced in the June 1954 column. 


Correspondence Study 

There are many in the field of hos- 
pital recreation today who, for many 
and varied reasons, find it impossible to 
attend professional meetings or to re- 
turn to school to improve their profes- 
sional status. Those facing this com- 
mon problem may wish to consider cor- 
respondence study as an approach to 
their continued in-service training. The 
Office of the Secretary of the National 
University Extension Association, 
Bloomington, Ind., revised in February 
its Guide to Correspondence Study, a 
bulletin especially designed for persons 
desiring information concerning the 
best sources of correspondence courses 
offered in the United States. Courses 
offered by NUEA member institutions 


and fee rates are listed, credit policies 
are discussed, and other resource mate- 
rial on correspondence study is pre- 
sented. The Guide may be purchased 
from the NUEA for 25 cents. 


Minnesota’s Second Institute 

The University of Minnesota con- 
ducted its second Institute in Hospital 
Recreation at its Center for Continua- 
tion Study during the last week in May. 
Of the 88 registrants, 34 were from the 
VA, 33 from state hospitals, 17 from 
the ARC, and 4 from other institutions. 
Twenty-seven medical and lay person- 
nel participated on the faculty. Dur- 
ing discussions there seemed to be a 
noticeable trend toward a refined and 
uniform concept of the function of 
recreation in hospitals by VA, ARC, 
and state personnel. A significant de- 
velopment in the field occurred at the 
Institute with the announcement that 
the University of Minnesota will offer, 
starting the fall term, a correspondence 
course on “An Introduction to Hospital 
Recreation.” 


Illinois Supervisor's Institute 


Bertha E. Schlotter, institutional 
therapy consultant, Illinois Dept. of 
Public Welfare, reports that more than 
40 supervisors of recreation, occupa- 
tional therapy, and industrial therapy 
in institutions operated by the Depart- 
ment, held their Fifth Annual Institute 
at the Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Home in Quincy, in March, Problems 
of supervision, in-service training, and 
program were discussed along with 
plans for the Tenth Annual Institute 
for Illinois recreation, OT, and IT em- 
ployees, scheduled for August 25-27, 
1954 at the Illinois School for Braille 
and Sight Saving, Jacksonville. Ap- 
proximately 250 workers attend this 
annual meeting. 


New York Workshops 


Approximately 65 hospital recreation 
personnel from upper New York state 
met at the Gowanda State Homeopathic 
Hospital, May 18-20, and more than 120 
hospital recreation personnel from 
lower New York State met at Central 
Islip State Hospital, May 25-27, to par- 
ticipate in Recreation Workshop Con- 
ferences conducted under the direction 
of the Supervisor of Recreation, Dept. 
of Mental Hygiene, State of New York. 
These personnel were from the 27 N.Y. 
State Mental Hospitals which have a 
patient load exceeding 100,000. 
Coming Meetings 

The Hospital Section of the American 
Recreation Society will hold its annual 
meeting in conjunction with the 36th 
National Recreation Congress at the 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 
25-26. The Congress itself convenes 
Sept. 27 through Oct. 1. 

The National Association for Music 
Therapy will hold its 5th Annual Con- 
ference at the Henry Hudson Hotel, 
New York City, Oct. 13-15.% 
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California . . . 
(Continued from page 26) 

10, Close co-ordination with leadership 
training institutions to insure adequate 
curriculums, credentials, and the develop- 
ment of a sufficient reservoir of trained 
workers for the future. 

11. Every co-operative effort should be 
directed toward the early stabilization of 
compensation in recreation to be com- 
mensurate with the needs of the profes- 
sion and comparable to other professions. 

12. More frequent use of consultive and 
specialist service at state and _ federal 
levels in the solution of local problems 
when local leadership appears unable to 
surmount obstacles to progress. : 
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ROLLER 
SKATING 


SKATES FROM 
AMERICA’S LEADING 
SKATE DISTRIBUTOR 


OVER 1,100 SCHOOLS ALREADY SKATING 


Its Easy!—Let Johnny Jones, Jr., America’s Largest Exclusive Roller Skate 
distributor, help you and supply you in starting a Roller Skating Program. A 
wonderful co-recreational sport, combining healthful exercise with low cost. 
Halls, gyms, or any unused floor area can handle large groups quickly, easily. 
For all your skate equipment needs, Johnny Jones, Jr. guarantees same-day 
delivery—at factory prices. Everything in skates, wheels, parts, and all accessories. 
Our representative wil! gladly call on you to discuss any floor program and 
help get you started. Write for free “Skate Facts’’ Booklets. 


NO SCRATCH—NO DAMAGE 


We recommend Rubber-Tired Clamp at, 
Skates by world-famous *‘Chicago’’- 
guaranteed not to harm or mark waned 
floors. Also, complete stocks of wood 
and fibre wheels. 


‘CHICAGG 


NEW CATALOG! | Jay ro 


Yes ...a new catalog of Boys and 


Girls Gym Suits by DODGER is now STEEL 


available FREE. 
Write Today CHAIN 
Dodger N ETS 


The Only Net 


Manufacturing Company GUARANTEED 
for 3 YEARS! 
Fort Dodge, lowa outdoors or indoors @ Send for Free oataies 


JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. J Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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PRODUCT 
PRIVIEY 


By AMES CASTLE 


Sports and Industrial Relations Executive, AAHPER. 


New Trends in Equipment 


TWO VERY DEFINITE trends are 
gaining momentum in football equip- 
ment, according to veteran designer 
William C. King, head of Wilson’s 
King-O’Shea Division and for years a 
close working associate of the famed 
Knute Rockne, whose innovations influ- 
enced equipment as well as plays. 


The most important of these trends 
was originated, in fact, by Rockne, but 
its basic advantages are just now get- 
ting general recognition, This is the 
short-sleeved, lightweight jersey which 
has a consumption rate of about 35% 
per game and thus is too expensive for 
schools other than those concerned with 
putting the fastest possible teams on 
the field. 


The garment, says Bill (not, inei- 
dentally related to William F. King, 
Wilson’s executive vice-president with 
whom he is frequently confused), pays 
off in comfort and consequent player- 
stamina; and the manufacturers no 
doubt think its high rate of expendabil- 
ity a very fine thing. That big-time 
coaches regard the idea with more than 
passing importance is reflected in their 
application of lightweight, more-com- 
fort fabrics to other uniform parts— 
the second trend Mr. King mentioned, 
although the two are closely related. 


At present, the extension has includ- 
ed lightweight pants to accelerate per- 
spiration evaporation and so escape the 
considerable weight of water a player 
may otherwise carry about in his gar- 
ments, for under certain conditions 
sweat-loaded cloth can also collect ad- 
ditional moisture from the atmosphere. 
Combined with the restrictive effect 
that a soggy garment can impose on 
movement, this load slows the- player 
down considerably. 

The short-sleeved jersey was an in- 
novation some years ago when Rockne’s 
team first sported it in a game at Dallas 

which it took, incidentally, by a com- 
fortable margin. In recent years Okla- 
homa, North Dakota, Army, Navy, and 
other teams have adopted it. 


The gradual updating of the Chicago 
Tribune’s All-Star Game, which infor- 
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mally at least opens the college play- 
ing season, has also done much to popu- 
larize these early-season lightweight 
shirts and pants for football. Both the 
jersey and pants are classed as supple- 
mentary. The teams get back into 
heavier stuff when the temperature 
drops. 


Trend in Basketball 

There are no special changes in bas- 
ketball uniforms for this season, in Mr. 
King’s observation, although popularity 
of the supplementary warm-up shirt is 
increasing. This is a lightweight knitted 
upper garment with short 
ribbed collar, shirt and sleeve-end 
length, usually with a slide-fastener at 
the neck. 

The supplementary shirt may be worn 
with or without jacket, after warming 
up with the heavier garment or when 
the latter is not needed at all. It is ob- 
tainable in striking color effects, is usu- 
ally made of combined rayon-cotton, 
nylon-cotton, Durene, plain cotton—and 
in some cases worsted and Durene. 


sleeves, 


Basketball is improving uniform ap- 
pearance through smarte: application 
of color generally. Mr. King thinks a 
well-dressed team plays better. 


Rockne PE Uniform 

Staying with Mr. King—who by now 
you will recognize as the subject of our 
special equipment-interview this month 
—he has what will be interesting news, 
if somewhat historical, for AAHPER 
leaders who would like a special uni- 
form or series of uniforms for the pro- 
fession. The idea was introduced at 
Notre Dame in the 1920’s by Rockne 
and proved both practical and popular 
until his death, after which it was 
abandoned, 

The Rockne PE uniform, compulsory 
for all student majors and graduate 
students, consisted of a pair of long 
knitted trousers with contrasting-color 
elastic ankle-straps and web belt; a 
white cotton T-shirt; and a navy-blue 
wool sweat shirt with old-gold collar, 
cuffs, and skirt, with the school’s in- 
signe on left sleeve. The uniform was 
required for all physical education ac- 
tivity. 


What is a Pant? 


And finally, here’s another interest- 
ing item from veteran-designer King: 

The term pants applies, in uniform 
parts, to a garment ending around the 
knees. Trunks designate thigh-length, 
and trousers go all the way to the 
ankles. 

And there is properly no such thing, 
incidentally, as “a pant” in sports garb, 
even though a lot of the boys and girls 
who write catalog copy apply it as a 
singular. Pants, says Bill, is a collec- 
tive singular and you emphasize the 
number by preceding the term with 
“pair” or “pairs.” A pant, he concludes, 
is just something you emit when you’re 
too heavily clothed on a hot football 
field, 


Medart Telescoping Seats 


Full 5%” toeroom clearance between foot- 
board and seat ahead is one of many inter- 
esting features of new-design telescopic seats 
shown by Fred Medart Products, Inc. Other im- 
provements include selection of 22” or 24” 
row-depth, with 17” height from footboard to 
seat; and a rise of 10%” per row to permit 
full vision within reasonably-limited space. 
Strength also has been a prime consideration. 
Each standard-length row is supported on 4 
sets of dual-angle verticals tied with channel 
bracing; and Dual-Align rubber-cushioned roll- 
er housings, on which the seats will glide open 
or closed, are keyed for straight-line trackage. 
Many other features are explained and iflus- 
trated in a new catalog available from Medart, 
3535 DeKalb St., St. Louis 18. 


Frame-Protection for Tramps 


To increase confidence of students mastering 
basic trampolining skills, Nissen Trampoline, 
200 A Av. NW, Cedar Rapids, lowa, has added 
this spring-apron to its Perma-Pads. This is an 
added 15”-wide strip of canvas that covers 
springs and frame, as illustrated. ® 
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To get the best in ARCHERY, specify 


INDIAN! 


Embraces full range from finest Lemonwood, Glass-flex, 
Fiber- and Rawhide-Backed to popular-priced Bows—in- 
cluded in Professional, Collegiate, Scholastic and Elemen- 
tary complete sets—priced for close budgets and obtainable 
through your local Sport Shop! 


INDIAN also makes a wide range of Arrows, Targets from 
Standard to colorful Big-Game Cutouts, Sights, String-Whip- 
pers, Feathering Tools, Tenon Cutters, Point Knurlers, 
Strings, Gloves, Tabs, Armguards, Cases, Quivers, Target 
Stands! 


And for other activities you'll find INDIAN Limesmen’s 
Chains, Goal Flags, Luminous Numerals, Racket Presses, 
Bat-Minton Sets, Shuttlecocks; Baseball, Golf and other 
Dart Games tailored for you in price and quality. 


Inquire about Indian’s products from your 
local sport dealer. 


Indian Archery & Toy Corp. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
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SPORTING GOODS 
for FALL! 


DUBOW @ nome that hes been serving 
the Sporting Goods Industry tor OVER 4 DECADES 
¥ otter you the most OUTSTANDING FALL 
4 SPORTING GOODS IN THE OUNTRY 
OUTSTANDING 
Equipment ie skilitully com 
whmen: in acton provide 
and security tor the user 


all at prices that pamper 
Your por kethook 


Footballs and other grid equipment. en 
doreed by Harry Gilmer. are designed tor ALL age 
ployers tom grade ach: hrough protessional 
DUBOW § tamous Rubber Molded and Leather Mold 
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RECORDED 
MUSIC 


for 
DANCE 
® MODERN e BATON 
e BALLET © INDIAN 
@ TAP e CHINESE 
® BALLROOM © RHUMBA 
e CHARACTER ® TANGO 


and many others 


111 RECORDS 
Over 200 Musical Selections 
All Recorded at 78 R.P.M. 
On Break-Resistant Plastic 


Complete Catalog of 


RECORDS-—-ROUTINES—SHEET MUSIC 
sent upon request 


POST OFFICE BOX 378 VENTURA CALIFORNIA 


FILMS for FREE 


preview before classroom use: 


MOLLY GROWS UP 


e Facts on normal menstruation 
for girls 9 to 15 


e Filmstrip available soon 


EDUCATION FOR CHILDBIRTH 
SERIES 


Prenatal Care 
Labor and Childbirth 
e A Normal Birth 
e Postnatal Care 


Write: 


MEDICAL ARTS PRODUCTIONS 
116 Natoma St., San Francisco 5 
or 


11 W. 42nd St., New York 36 
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THE MOTION ANALYSIS 
PROJECTOR 


by JOHN FRIEDRICH 

Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Mich. 


A RELATIVELY NEW and most 
promising movie projector in the area 
of physical education, health, recrea- 
tion, and sports is the Motion Analysis 
Projector. This new piece of equipment 
shows “slow” slow motion, replacing the 
slow-motion projector. 

This device will slow moving pictures 
down to the rate of two frames per sec- 
ond as compared to the normal 16 
frames per second. It will also show 
movies at the regular speed and will 
completely stop motion without dim- 
ming. By so doing, motion, muscle ac- 
tion, and complex activities of all sorts 
can be much more effectively and com- 
pletely analyzed and studied. 

To obtain slow-motion movies provid- 
ing an equivalent effect would require a 
comparably enormous amount of film as 
well as an exceptionally fast (500-1,000 
frames/sec.) camera. 

In the past, such a reduced rate of 
speed could not be accomplished mainly 
because of the possibility of burning or 
seorching the film. The motion-analysis 
projector is equipped with a_ special 
heat-resistant glass shield which elim- 
inates this possibility without cutting 
out the necessary light. 

With most other projectors today 
which provide for stopped motion, a 
metal shield is used, which reduces the 
light so much that the projected image 
is very poor and films in many cases are 
burned, since heat is not effectively re- 
duced for long periods of time. With 
the motion-analysis projector, motion 
can be completely stopped for several 
minutes without endangering the film. 

This projector was developed during 
World War II to analyze certain activi- 
ties and projects of the services. Since 
that time it has been used increasingly 
for motion analyses in sports as well as 
in other fields (engineering—study of 
moving mechanical parts; music—study 
of finger movements in playing instru- 
ments; medicine—analysis of anatomi- 
cal motion as well as surgery). 

Daniel Kinsey of the Oberlin College 
Physical Education Dept., Oberlin, 


Ohio, has been demonstrating one form 

of this projector known as the Specto- 

Analyzer (Specto Co., Windsor, Eng- 

land) in the country. Everyone who 

has seen it demonstrated has _ been 
amazed by the possibilities it holds in 
our field. Persons interested in obtain- 
ing such a projector should contact Mr. 

Kinsey. 

The Bell and Howell Co., Chicago, II- 
linois, has an excellent time and motion 
study projector which differs from the 
English model in that the pictures are 
cranked slowly by hand whereas the 
English model has a motor which pro- 
jects the film at 2 frames/sec. The 
Eastman Kodak Co. has a new projector 
called the “Analyst” which is also re- 
puted to be very good. Cost of all these 
projectors ranges between $200 and 
$300. 

Other advantages and possibilities of 
this new device follow: 

1. It can be used along with loop films 
(see Audio-Visual Column, JOURNAL, 
April 1953) with excellent results. 

2.It is especially helpful in analyzing 

team play (football, basketball, ete.). 

. It can aid greatly in the instructional 

phase of the physical education pro- 

gram especially in reference to com- 
plicated skills. 

4.It has numerous possibilities in the 
area of research as adapted to time 
and motion study and analysis. 

The motion analysis projector offers 
great potential for the improvement of 
physical education, health, and recrea- 
tion. This type of projector may soon 
be one of our most important pieces of 
equipment. 


w 


FILMS 
Health Education 

The following films in the Elementary 
Safety Series are available from Porta- 
films, Orchard Lake, Mich. Preview 
prints are available on request. 
LET'S PLAY SAFE, color $80; B & W $45; 
LET'S BE SAFE AT HOME, color $80; B & W 
$45; LET'S STOP AND GO SAFELY, color 
$125; B & W $80; and LET’S BE AT HOME 
IN THE WATER, color $80; B & W $45. 
Prices include reel, can, and shipping. 


Physical Education 

FOOTBALL FUNDAMENTALS: Blocking and 
Tackling. 1 reel. 11 min., sound, 16 mm. 
(with study guide) Color $110; B & W 
$55. Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago. Educational collaborator: Ken- 
neth L. Wilson, athletic commissioner, 
Inter-collegiate Conference of the Big 
Ten. “Tug” Wilson stresses the impor- 
tance of good blocking and tackling. 
The film demonstrates defensive and of- 
fensive techniques with both normal 
and slow-motion camera speeds. 

The following are NEW DANCE 
FILMS, 16 mm., sound, colored, avail- 
able from Perry-Mansfield, 15 W. 67th 
St., New York 23, 2-day rental fees: 
$6 for 1 reel; $10 for 2, except “Con- 
chero Dancers” $8, Part II, $12 Parts I 
and II. Purchase: $95 each except 
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STIMULATE YOUR SPORTS 
PROGRAM WITH 


Pearson. 


to 
PINE BLUFF ARKANSAS 


* Write today for free catalogue, literature on “How to Organize 
an Archery Club" and the name of your nearest dealer 


5 -Foot recurved hickory bow, pulling from 20 to 30 
pounds, with hardwood handle riser, attractive grip, 
and Lay-latex double-loop linen string. Four 24” tar- 
get arrows with plastic nocks, finished with 2-color 
crest. Leather arm guard, finger tab. 24” full color 
target face. Booklet, ‘‘Archery Made Easy,"’ by Ben 


$1000 peran 


Sports Equipment 


“Conchero Dancers” Part II, $175, 
Parts I and IT, $225. 
BALLAD OF THE LITTLE SQUARE. 7 min. Sug- 
gested by the poem of Federico Garcia 
Lorea. Photographed in slow motion. 
FOLK SUITE. 7 min. Choreography by Har- 
riette Ann Gray; spirituals arranged by 
John Wilson; danced and sung by, Har- 
riette Ann Gray Dancers. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 10 min. Contemporary 
dance composition, directed and nar- 
rated by Martha Coleman Myers, dem- 
onstrated by Smith College students. 
CONTEMPORARY DANCE IN FOUR COLLEGES. 
10 min. Purdue University, Stephens 
College, Texas State College for Wo- 
men, University of New Mexico, and 
Perry-Mansfield (college unit). 
DANCE DEMONSTRATION. 10 min. Harri- 
ette Ann Gray's techniques for contem- 
porary dance. 
THE ALBATROSS. 10 min. Choreography by 
Harriette Ann Gray. Suggested by a 
poem of Charles Baudelaire. 
THE CONCHERO DANCERS OF MEXICO. 2 
reels, 28 mi. Part I, 10 min. The cultural 
background of the Concheros. 

Part II, 18 min. The ritual ceremonies 
of the Concheros. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF VISUALLY HANDI. 
CAPPED CHILDREN. 16 min. color; 35 min. 
silent. $5.00 rental fee. Charles Buell, 
2722 Derby St., Berkeley, Calif. The 
film shows blind children engaged in a 
wide variety of active games. ® 


HEALTH PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


New 7th Edition. 


New 7th Edition 
BOWEN-STONE—APPLIED 
ANATOMY KINESIOLOGY 


By WILLIAM PARDON BOWEN, MS. 
Revised by HENRY A. STONE, M.S. 


Supervisor, Department of Physical Education, University of California, Berkeley, California 


S ELDOM are so many useful teaching aids found in one textbook as are in 
the new 7th edition of Bowen-Stone. Professor Stone presents a concise 
study of the principal type of muse le exercises, with intelligent explanations 
of how they are performed, how they react on the body, their relation to 
problems of bodily development and the prevention and relief of certain de 
fects and deformities. One of the numerous features of this edition is the 


; inclusion of laboratory experiments right in the text. 


162 Pages, 261 Ilustrations, 18 in Color. $5.50 


LEA & FEBIGER 600 Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa 


Please send me: BOWEN-STONE—APPLIED ANATOMY AND KINESIOLOGY $5.50 


| For Professors 90 Day Examination. | For my Personal Use Check enclosed 


NAME POSTTION 
SCHOOL NAME 

CITY ZONE STATE 
JLA.A.H. 9-54 
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Today’s Pupil 
(Continued from page 22) 


units. Teacher references are indi- 
cated above each box. This method of 
distribution has been found to be 
most effective in enabling the stu- 
dent to study all materials and make 
his own choice. 


6. Community facilities for healthful 
living should be explored by teach- 
ers. Field trips to the health depart- 
ment need to be planned in terms of 
the understandings, attitudes, and 
skills being worked on in the class- 
room. This means that the health ed- 
ucator attached to a health depart- 
ment should participate in planning 
the unit and assist in its develop- 
ment in order that the field trip may 
become not only an extension of the 
classroom experience but a real ex- 
perience to the student. Later, when 
he becomes a citizen of the com- 
munity, he will have a first-hand 
knowledge of the official and volun- 
tary agencies and their role in the 
prevention of disease and the pro- 
tection of health. 

Members of the school health team, 
such as the physician, nurse, oral 
hygienist, in charge of the screening 
examinations in the school, should be 
familiar with the content of the 
units on this subject so that they can 
tie in classroom teaching with 
screening tests. 


7. The classroom in which the health 
teaching takes place must be truly a 
learning laboratory. Provision must 
be made from textbooks on health 
and some resource material to be 
kept in the classroom. The classroom 
environment should be one in which 
student committees can meet and 
work on health problems. Movable 
chairs and desks are essential in this 
type of learning, making it possible 
for the student to work on a health 
problem of his own or for groups 
to work together solving a common 
health problem. The teacher, under- 
standing the developmental charac- 
teristics of junior high school stu- 
dents, will dig deep for underlying 
behavior motivation and true and 
lasting interests. In many health 
classes, teachers have relied upon so- 
called surface motivation for passing 
interests so that students have really 


never gained true insight or under- 
standing into worthwhile health in- 
formation. They come from the 
health class thinking they know 
something about health when actu- 
ally they may have had little or no 
information based research, 
thorough study and correct facts. 


8. The health needs for the local 
school-community group should be 
determined. This is imperative if we 
are to help individuals become 
health-educated. This requires sur- 
veys of health needs of students and 
observations of their health habits 
and health activities. At Franklin 
Junior High School, several such 
surveys were made, such as spot sur- 
veys of students who should be wear- 
ing glasses and were not, with a 
follow-up of the reasons why they 
were not wearing their glasses. (This 
provided a realistic basis for helping 
students overcome these reasons. ) 


9. Continuous evaluation of the 
health teaching program must be 
carried on. All teachers need to keep 
in touch with student activities 
which are evidence that their health 
instruction is working and achieving 
results. They need to be able to rec- 
ognize, with a fair degree of accu- 
racy, what a student looks like who 
is living healthfully. They should 
know where to go to look for tangible 
results of health instruction. The 
school lunchroom provides an oppor- 
tunity for such observation. The 
record of the school nurse on volun- 
tary referrals of students for health 
problems is another such index. A 
survey form on which parents could 
indicate improvements in health be- 
havior in the home is another means 
of evaluating health behavior of pu- 
pils. 


10. Students should have a chance to 
participate in planning school-wide 
health activities. A student health 
council is an excellent means for giv- 
ing students an opportunity to take 
responsibility for putting health 
facts into immediate use. At Frank- 
lin, two students from each home- 
room make up the Student Health 
Council. The health director of the 
school is a faculty advisor to the 
council. Some of the activities which 
this group carries out are as follows: 


STUDENT HEALTH COUNCIL 
Standing Jobs or Projects 

Organize and carry out a dental health 
program, various nutrition projects, such 
as “best lunch” contest. 

Assist at annual spring track and field 
meet. 

Decorate bulletin boards during the year 
with health displays and posters. 

Take charge of two or three displays in 
a school display case each year, spring and 
fall. 

Check on cleanliness and safety of play- 
ground—keeping it free from hazards such 
as glass, tincans, etc. (Mostly done by boys 
after school.) 

In charge of lunchroom decorations and 
various seasonal themes each year—such 
as Christmas, Thanksgiving, Hallowe’en. 

Collect materials for school health files. 

Sponsor and handle noon-time recrea- 
tional games in lunchroom. 

Make health and safety posters for school 
use, for halls and lunchroom. 

Work with health classes on certain 
projects. 

Specific Jobs or Projects 

Make frequent recommendations and sug- 
gestions on school health projects, such as 
a survey of dangerous door openings, and 
recommend solution such as outlining spots 
in yellow. 

Surveyed the building and found a place 
for a Bradley sink. Visited Central and 
other schools on this. 

Organized and sponsored a “snack break.” 

Helped organize and assisted in the ad- 
ministration of the school immunization 
program, 

Social Activities 

Spring and fall party—weiner roast and 
picnic. Each member brought along a 
friend. 

Helped at annual track and field day. 


SUMMARY 

A health-educated person is one 
who translates the understandings, 
attitudes, and skills learned in the 
classroom into his daily life. The 
way the health teaching program is 
carried on in the school determines 
whether the end-product is a health- 
educated pupil or merely one who has 
some health information. The way in 
which the teacher conducts the 
health class is the key to a successful 
health program. 

We know that pupils learn by do- 
ing. They need constant opportuni- 
ties to practice desirable health be- 
havior. The participation of all 
teachers, parents, community health 
workers, school physicians, and den- 
tists in giving pupils an opportunity 
to practice these desirable health be- 
haviors through many experiences is 
a big factor in the success of this 
program. * 
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better FIT makes better SWIMMERS 


Plenty of give and take for active swimmers 


in these fine suits . . . keep their form fitting 
comfort in and out of the pool. 


OCEAN POOL SWIM SUITS 
JERSEY KNIT SUITS 
KNIT OF FINE TWO PLY COMBED YARN 
Fast Vat Dyes in Copen - Royal - Scarlet - Green 
Standard Form Fitting Model SIZES: 22-46 
30147 Skirtless, $21 dz. - #1497 Front Skirt, $30 dz 
Halter Tie Straps, Uplift Model SIZES: 32-42 
20140 Skirtless, $30 dz. - $£1450 Front Skirt, $36 dz 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 


FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES: 24-42 
30 Skirtless, $16.50 dz. 
COPEN - ROYAL - SCARLET 
220 Skirtless, $13.50 dz. OXFORD GREY 
SEND for CATALOG B of complete SWIM line 


CEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


866 SIXTH AVE YORK 1. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Sports for Girls and Women 


(Continued from page 50) 


means by which such leadership can be 
made most effective. The dates for this 
conference are June 26—July 2, 1955, 
and the site is Estes Park, Colo. 

A committee has spent considerable 
time in planning the conference for 
maximum effectiveness. To achieve the 
objectives, attendance at the conference 
must be limited. The NSGWS state rep- 
resentative, the state - representative- 
elect, and a third representative selected 
by the state membership will be invited. 


Keep This in Mind for Your State Meeting 

Other personnel necessary to the con- 
duct of the conference will be invited. 
Elsa Schneider and Marion Purbeck 
will act as co-chairmen. 


NEW NSGWS PUBLICATIONS 

Six new NSGWS Sports Guides were 
published during the summer and are 
now available. These are Archery-Rid- 
ing, Basketball, Bowling-Fencing-Golf, 
Field Hockey-Lacrosse, Socecer-Speed- 
ball, and Tennis-Badminton. 

The Reprint of the Basketball Rules 
has also been published and a revised 
edition of “The Doctor Answers Ques- 
tions on Menstruation” has gone to 
press and will be available soon. 

Orders should be addressed to 
NSGWS, 1201 16th St., Wash. 6, D. C. 
See book listings, page —, for prices. 


FIRST BASKETBALL RULES 
ON MICROCARDS 

The first and second editions of wom- 
en’s basketball rules have been placed 
on microcards and are now available 
from H. Harrison Clarke, School of 
Health and Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene. 

The 1901 rules are available on two 
microcards (order No. PE 140) for &85e, 
and the 1905 rules are on four micro- 
cards (order No. 141) for $1.25.% 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self-explanatory. Ser of 4, 
lementary. High or College levels 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Ourside U.S. $3 New York City Approved List 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


New and Exciting Field Game 


SPEED-A-WAY 


Combines elements of running, passing, kicking. 
For boys and girls junior high through college. 


Easy to learn; easy to teach. It’s fun. 
Speed-a-way film 
One reel, color, sound 
Rental—$3.75 Sale—$95.00 
Also in black and white 
Speed-a-way Guide Book 
Containing the rules, charts and 8 articles 
$1.00 


Order Now 


MARJORIE 8. LARSEN 
1754 Middlefield Stockton, California 


many students are actually 
confused 
about 
menstruation 


Do you blame them? 
Many students ate 
caught between a wall of reserve in the 
home and a wave of misinformation 
from their contemporaries. Only from 
you, their teacher, can they learn the 
facts about menstruation—clearly, 
scientifically. 


“How Times Have Changed”’ is an 
excelient manual on this subject—a 
mine of information for teachers 
Ranges from ancient prejudices to 
present-day truths. With anatomical 
charts. Doctors’ papers. Bibliographies 
Students’ booklet (“It's Natural —It's 
Normal’’) gives detailed description of 
menstruation and its care 


The facts about internal sanitary 
protection are also presented in this 
material. You'll find this interests your 
students deeply. Fill out coupon for 
prompt reply. 

Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the Amer 
wan Medical Association 


Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeepir 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
161 East 42nd St, New York 17, N.Y 


Please send the tree material checked Tampax 
manual tor teachers ‘How Tunes Have Changed 
Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, 
Super, Junior absorbencies Booklet for 
students ‘It's Natural — It's Normal’ with order 
ard for additional free supply 
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Enjoy 
yourself... 


refresh 
with 
Coke 


Coke is @ registered trade mark 


Sun 
flemoriam 


Verne S$. Landreth 


Verne S. Landreth, chief of the 
California State Department of 
Education’s Bureau of Health Edu- 
cation, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, passed away August 7. 


Mr. Landreth was Vice-President 
for Recreation of the AAHPER 
1948-49 and Executive-Secretary of 
the California AHPER from 1942 
to date. 


Prior to joining the State De- 
partment of Education in 1939, Mr. 
Landreth was Director of Health 
and Physical Education at Roose- 
velt Jr. High School, San Diego; 
Instructor and Coach at Union 
High School, Huntington Park; 
Director of Physical Education and 
Coach at Whittier College; and 
President of Moran School and 
Junior College, Atascadero. 


Mr. Landreth was President of 
the Society of State Directors of 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation 1951-52. From 1927 to 
1951, he was Pacific Coast Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Conference foot- 
ball official. 


A Tribute 


Verne S. Landreth was distin- 
guished for his many fine qualities. 
His was a life devoted to the best 
interests and traditions of public 
education. He exemplified through 
his daily living those characteris- 
tics so dear to those who loved him. 


He will be missed by all. We take 
hope and courage from the faith 
that was his. 


Roy E. SIMPSON 
Supt. of Publie Instr. 
Calif. State Dept. of Edue, 


IT’S HERE! A LOW COST 
Full Size, Semi-Folding 


TRAMPOLINE 


AALCO No. ATR-512 


TRAMPOLINE 


All-steel tubular frame construction — 
no nuts or bolts — it’s quickly and 
easily assembled or dismantied without 
tools. Comes equipped with a heavy-duty 
canvas bed and steel springs. New double 
strength leg system — open construction 
eliminates cross braces under bed — pro 
vides greater safety and freedom of bed 
action. Size 7'4% x 14'4", 36” high 
Weight 250 Ibs. Portable. Legs fold flat 


against frame for stor- 
age and transporting. $265.00 
See Your Sporting Goods Dealer, or 
Write tor Additional Details 


TRAMPOLINE BEDS 


MADE TO ORDER TO FIT 

ANY SIZE TRAMPOLINE 
Send details of vour requirements for 
complete description and prices 


Catalog of Complete Aalco 
FREE! Line Sent on Request 


AALCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
2731 Wyandotte St., St. Louis 11, Mo. 


COMPLETE PROTECTION AGAINST 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 


at moderate cost! 


IMPROVED 
ALTA-CO POWDER 


tow more efficient than ever, ALTA- 
CO kills in less than a minute all 
different species of fungi commonly 
found in Athlete’s Foot. Non-irri- 
tating; harmless to towels. 


ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 


For dusting feet after shower. 


H.D. FUNGICIDE 
FLOOR WASH 


Additional protection against 


Athlete’s Foot. 


Ask your DOLGE SERVICE MAN 
about money-saving offer on 
the DOLGE FOOT TUB. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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TROPHIES & AWARDS 


by the Organization You KNOW for 
QUALITY—QUICK SERVICE—RELIABILITY 


Ask for FREE 
32-Page Catalog of 
Trophies for Bowling and 
All Sports 


UNIVERSAL BOWLING SUPPLY 


The Home of Radio's Tenpin Tattler 


Dept. R, 515 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Phone: WAbash 2-5255 


How We Do It 


(Continued from page 48) 


LITE-A-BIKE 
SAFETY PROGRAM 


by HAROLD HAINFELD 

Roosevelt School 

Union City, N. J. 
ROOSEVELT SCHOOL officials, with 
assistance from our PTA and _ police 
safety officials, made the bikes of the 
children of our school safe in a novel, 
effective way. 

More than 260 children brought their 
two-wheelers to the school yard to be 
equipped in the school’s Lite-a-Bike 
campaign. The students met in the audi- 
torium to receive instructions on safe 
bicycle riding habits from Lt. Barney 
Halloran, director of the city safety 
patrols. 

Each student was given strips of tape 
to apply to his bike. This material re- 
flects light and is visible for as much 
as a quarter of a mile away. The re- 
flecting tape is applied to the front and 
rear fenders, handle bars, and forks of 
the bicycle, making it visible from all 
angles. A group of our PTA mothers 
assisted the children in putting the 
Seotch-lite tape on. 

Funds for such a_ safety project 
should not come from the Physical Edu- 
cation budget, but a request for an ap- 
propriation for such a safety activity 
should be made. Cost is about 10 cents 
a bike. You can, as we did, request 
funds from your PTA, or from civic or 
community organizations. 


INTRAMURALS FOR GIRLS 
by JOYCE HILLARD 
High School 

Minden, Louisiana 
FOR THE PAST THREE YEARS at 
Minden High School we have had a full- 
time intramural program for girls 
sponsored by the Girls Athletic Associ- 
ation. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


We started off the school year with a 
fun night. This event was open to both 
boys and girls and was a night of gen- 
eral recreational fun in the gymnasium 
on a Saturday evening. Students were 
charged 25c. 

Organization. Intramural competition 
from September to May is among four 
classes: Freshmen, Sophomore, Junior, 
and Senior. Competition is held after 
school hours in the afternoon. The only 
conflict comes during basketball season, 
when the varsity boys and girls use the 
gym after school. During that time in- 
tramural basketball is held on after- 
noons of the day when the varsity teams 
have games at night. That arrange- 
ment also gives the varsity team an op- 
portunity to get experience officiating. 

The intramural basketball tourna- 
ment is officiated entirely by girl 
varsity basketball players. NSGWS 
officiating techniques are encouraged. 

Approximately one-half of our 425 
girls participate in intramurals. Of 
that number about half are town stu- 
dents and half are rural. Our intra- 
mural program is voluntary, and par- 
ticipation or non-participation does not 
affect their physical education grade. 
The program is financed by a beauty 
review held each year in the fall to 
select “Miss Minden High School.” 

Awards. Individual medals are awarded 
at the swimming meet. Certificates are 
awarded each member of winning teams 
and all-tournament teams in all sports. 
At the end of the school year those indi- 
viduals who have earned 25 points from 
participating in intramurals are award- 
ed a letter. It takes a player approxi- 
mately two years to earn a letter. 

A rotating plaque is given to the class 
that has compiled the most team points 
at the end of the school year. The name 
of the winning class is engraved on the 
plaque which hangs in the school trophy 
case during the year. 


AN ADVANCED CLASS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


by GLADYS WEINSHEIMER 

Central High School 
Evansville, Ind 
IT BECAME QUITE EVIDENT to 
the two of us teaching girls physical 
education that the girls were no longer 
able to stay after school for intramural 
activities, 

We hit upon an idea to give the pro- 
gram a “shot in the arm.” We gave the 
Indiana University Physical Fitness 
Test for Girls to all of our girls and 
classified each girl according to her test 
score. In addition, we selected the 70 
girls with the highest scores and put 
them in a special class, which we called 
tne Advanced Physical Education class. 

With the approval of the school ad- 
ministrative staff, the APE class meets 
the last period in the day. The 70 girls, 
in addition to the regular physical edu 
cation classwork, receive six weeks of 
instruction and participate in bowling 
at one of the local bowling alleys. We 
are mainly interested in participation 
for bowling is something that they can 
enjoy after they are out of high school. 
We get special prices at the alleys so 
that the cost is not prohibitive. 

In addition to bowling, the girls par- 
ticipate in swimming for six or seven 
weeks. Bowiing is given one semester 
and swimming the next. Swimming in- 
structions are given at the local YWCA, 
and often lifesaving classes. 

The 70 girls (two classes) do not 
necessarily stay in the class once they 
take it. Each semester the test is re- 
peated, and the personnel changes. If 
a girl makes the class for five semesters, 
she receives the school letter, and for 
each additional semester that she is in 
the class, she receives a chevron. 

The class is very popular, and there 
are 12-14 girls earning letters every 
year.® 
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Report on AAHPER’s 
International Congress 

The International Congress on the 
Essentials of Physical Education for 
Youth brought together over 300 per- 
sons from 41 countries, reports Dorothy 
Ainsworth, Smith College, chairman of 
the Congress. Sponsored by the 
AAHPER, the Congress was held at the 
Connecticut Valley Colleges April 14-16. 

The delegates who attended from the 
United States were persons especially 
interested in international affairs and 
physical education at all levels. 

Papers were presented in French, 
Spanish, or English. All delegates had 
copies of the papers in the three lan- 
guages, so that they could understand 
what was being said at the time the 
paper was given. In addition, a former 
United Nations interpreter translated 
discussions and announcements as need- 
ed during the Congress. 

At the closing meeting of the Con- 
gress, two resolutions were proposed, 
In brief they (1) ask UNESCO to as- 
sist our profession to set up special 
courses in physical education for train- 
ing youth leaders in areas of the world 
where they are particularly needed; 
(2) request WHO to assign funds to 
the profession of physical education for 
specific research projects for benefit 
of youth. 

Over and over during the Congress 
some of the delegates expressed the 
opinion that more such invitational 
groups working together for the good 
of mankind would assist materially in 
bringing about international under- 
standing and world peace. 

The proceedings of the Congress are 
being published in English by the 
AAHPER, and when ready will be an- 
nounced in an early issue of the JouR- 
NAL, Copies will be $2.00 and may be 
secured from AAHPER, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


CARE Play Equipment Packages 
WHOLESOME PLAY means more 
than fun for children. It builds health, 
develops sportsmanship and teamwork. 
But war disrupted the normal play of 
thousands of the world’s children. Now 
that they can play again, they have only 
makeshift equipment. 
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. FRALEY 
Editor, International Relations Committee, Dean of College of Physical Education, 
Recreation, and Health, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


The CARE Play Equipment package 
was developed with the co-operation of 
the National Association for Physical 
Education of College Women. This 
package for schools overseas enables 
teachers to channel youthful energy in- 
to planned recreational programs. 

Any individual or group may send the 
package to a school of its choice or 
ask CARE through its Overseas Mis- 
sion Chiefs to select a school. 

One hundred and seven CARE Play 
Equipment Packages were sold between 
July 1953 (inception of this program) 
and June 30, 1954. The contents of the 
$46 package include six rubber bounce 
balls, two leather soccer balls, one in- 
flator, two leather volleyballs, one 
volleyball net, one volleyball manual, 
and one soccer manual, 

CARE Mission Chiefs located abroad 
have sent urgent pleas for packages. 
One Mission Chief could use 1,000 pack- 
ages. As of July 1, 14 countries have 
received packages as follows: France, 
two; Western Germany, nine; Greece, 
seven; Norway, four; Korea, 53; 
Japan, four; Philippines, seven; Yugo- 
slavia, six; Mexico, three; Panama, 
one; Austria, four; Italy, five; Finland, 
one; and Peru, one. 

Excerpts from interesting letters 
show how important the package is to 
those who have little or nothing with 
which to play. 

“... For the Bila-ans, a pagan moun- 
tain tribe of southern Cotabato in the 
Philippines, the sports equipment has 
done much toward introducing the peo- 
ple to a way of life that will be bene- 
ficial to themselves and to the nation. 

“... Play equipment delivered to the 
barrio of Mutya in the Philippines has 
even been rotated among boys of neigh- 
boring barrios where there are no rec- 
reational facilities. 

“Ehwa University in Korea received 
the first package. Having sports equip- 
ment has helped students learn how to 
plan recreation programs. .. .” 

Every school and university faculty 
and student major club should be inter- 
ested in this project. Add your school 
or organization to a growing list of 
contributors. Any amount from $1.00 
to the cost of a complete package ($46) 
will help. Send your contributions to: 
Dorothy F. Deach, Chairman, Interna- 


tional Relations Committee, NAPECW, 
University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md. 


Books for Abroad 

AAHPER members interested in 
sending books abroad should contact 
R. B. Frost, South Daketa State Col- 
lege, Brookings. 
Pen Pals 

Information regarding correspond- 
ence (pen pals) may be secured from 
Delia Hussey, Public Schools, 467 W. 
Hancock St., Detroit, Mich. 


Exchange 

Exchange, a newsletter of the world- 
wide exchange of students, is supplied 
by the Institute of International Rela- 
tions. State chairmen may request 
copies in quantity for possible distribu- 
tion in their own states. 


UNESCO Resolution 

UNESCO has formally recognized the 
potency of sports as an educational fac- 
tor in international relations. In No- 
vember 1952, Resolution 1.353 was 
adopted by the UNESCO General Con- 
ference at the Seventh Session in Gen- 
eva, Switzerland: “The Director Gen- 
eral is authorized to conduct an inquiry 
among Member States and appropriate 
international organizations with a view 
to submitting to the General Confer- 
ence as part of the Draft Programme 
for 1955-56, detailed proposals for ac- 
tion to be taken by UNESCO to assist 
in the development and improvement of 
athletic sports for educational pur- 
poses.” 


Hillyard Award to NAIA 


One highlight of the NAIA basketball 
tourney for 1954 was presentation of the 
N.S. Hillyard Award to Al Wheeler, NAIA 
past president, shown receiving honor from 
Al Duer, national secretary of the NAIA, 
which recently affiliated with AAHPER. The 
award, an annual event under sponsorship 
of Hillyard Chemical Co., was established in 
memory of N. S. Hillyard, founder of the 
firm and a national figure g basketball 
sponsors. Among many outstanding honors 
conferred at same event were the Hall of 
Fame Award by Helms Athletic Foundation 
and NAIA selections for All-American Teams 
of 1954. 
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Standards 
(Continued from page 24) 


and interpretations or understand- 
ings of every camper. 
Sample standards under program are: 

1. Before any activity is placed in the 
camp program it should be evaluated as to 
its educative and recreative values. 

2. Every school camp staff should make 
a scientific analysis and systemization of 
all camp facts, forces, and laws of detri- 
mental or handicapping influences and 
proper procedures should be established to 
deal with these influences in order that 
the educative and recreative program can 
continue according to high standards. 


V. Camp Administration 


Camp administration involves the 
making of decisions and carrying out 
of policies so that the camp can per- 
form its functions and continue to 
exist and so that its activities can be 
pursued most efficiently. 

A sample standard under administration 
1s: 

1. The functional committee of a school 
camp should be the local Board of Educa- 
tion or whatever body is established to 
run the local schools, and which is directly 
concerned with the total education of the 
students. 

VI. Institutional Organization and 
Auspices of School Camping 

Organization of auspices of camp- 
ing involves the recognition of school 
camping as a legal part of the school 
curriculum and when recognized as 
such, what are its functions? 

1. School-sponsored camping 
should be accepted and interpreted 
as a responsibility and lega! part of 
the school curriculum of outdoor 
education. 

2. The legal functions of a school 
camp should be to formulate and 
carry out interpretations and objec- 
tives; to recognize and accept camp- 
ing as a part of the curriculum; to 
provide educative and _ protective 
leadership; to provide student camp- 
ers with a camping experience; to 
provide an educative and protective 
program of activities; to administer 
well the organization, the five ele- 
ments of administration, and the 
routine and internal problems; to 
provide camp leaders with in-service 
training; and to keep a complete his- 
tory of the events at camp according 
to standards. 


Vil. The Profession 
Profession involves problems con- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


cerning pre-service and_ in-service 
training and professional organiza- 
tions. These three fields offer train- 
ing to camp leaders to develop skills, 
and knowledge and a professional at- 
titude. 

Sample standards in profession are: 

1. Every school camp should require that 
all camp leaders, through pre-service train- 
ing, fulfill the same qualifications that are 
required of school personne! filling similar 
positions in other departments of the 
school system. 

2. Pre-service training should develop 
in every school camp leader special quali- 
fications that are different from those re- 
quired of other school personnel but per- 
tinent to success in camp leadership. 

3. Every camp should provide its leaders 
with opportunities for in-service develop- 
ment through meetings, supervision, con- 
ventions, conferences, pre-season camp, a 
professional library and leisure to read 
and prepare themselves for their profes- 
sion. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions drawn from this 
study were: 

1. Public school camping is grow- 
ing rapidly in the United States and 
Canada, and it is becoming recog- 
nized as a valuable educational ac- 
tivity. 

2. Many established educational 
standards can be adapted to a public 
school camp program. 

3. The generalized objectives of 
education and public school camping 
are very similar. 

4. The fields of education, recrea- 
tion, and public school camping use 
many of the same activities in order 
to reach their objectives, but they 
emphasize different results. 

5. Many standards developed in 
other types of camps are suitable to 
public school camps. 

6. Most existing sets of camp 
standards emphasize administration 
and neglect many of the other prob- 
lems which should be covered by 
standards. 

7. These standards are neither per- 
manent nor perfect, and from year 
to year they should be altered or 
changed to meet local needs and 
changes in educational and recrea- 
tional philosophies. 

8. The development of camp stand- 
ards is an expression of a maturing, 
socially responsible and accountable 
camping movement. * 
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The JOURNAL Goes to Class 


Questions for your class discussion of JOURNAL articles. 
September 1954 


Safe Hunting (p. /”) 


1. What are the pros and cons on 
permitting individuals to obtain 
hunting licenses at the age of 12 or 
14? 

2. What are the reasons for hav- 
ing hunter safety instruction offered 
by secondary schools? 


Warm-Up in Cross Country (). /2) 


1. How would you help a cross- 
country runner develop the feeling 
of knowing when he is adequately 
warmed up? 

2. What is the danger of expend- 
ing too much energy during the 
warm-up period? 


Education Is Big Business (p. 


1. Should the Federal Government 
help provide the money needed for 
the school building program? 

2. What courses for a_ physical 
education major are suggested by 
this article? 

3. Discuss how your college might 
plan to expand its program and 
facilities to meet the needs of the 
increased enrollment it will have 
in 1960. 


Today's Pupil—Health-informed 
or health-educated? /8) 

1. What is the difference between 
health-informed and health-edu- 
cated? 

2. How do you use the three steps 
mentioned in the article to develop 
health-educated individuals? 

3. Deseribe how the health team 
functions—parents, faculty, and stu- 
dents. 


4. List experiences in healthful 
living that can be given in your own 
school, 


Standards in Public School 
Camping (). 24) 

1. Evaluate these standards in 
light of your school camping pro- 
gram. 


California Goes Forward in 
Recreation (p. 25) 


1. What are the advantages for a 
community permitted by law to make 
joint contractual agreements for 
recreation services and areas? 

2. What California legislation has 
extended the role of the school in 
community recreation? 


Is Your Physical Education 
Dynamic? (p. 27) 

1. Give examples from your ob- 
servation of emotional problems in 
the physical education class and how 
they were met by the teacher, Evalu- 
ate these cases. 

2. Give examples from your ob- 
servation of situations in physical 
education classes which could have 
been avoided by better understand- 
ing of the children. 


Workshop in Elementary School 
Physical Education 32) 


1. Discuss and try to relate the 
panel comments and findings of the 
workshop to present-day elementary 
school education as you know it. 

2. Discuss similarly some of the 
implications of the conference that 
you might consider in planning for 
and with children, *® 
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TEACHING 


HELPS 


Prepared especially for AAHPER members by the Association 


Professional Books 


*Children in Focus, Their Health and Activity. 1954 AAHPER 
Yearbook. Health education, physical education, rec- 
reation education in the elementary school. 288 pp. 

*Developing Democratic Human Rv!ations Through Health Edu- 
cation, Physical Education, and Recreation. First AAHPER 
Yearbook. 1951. 562 pp. 


$3.50 


$3.09 
*Measurement and Evaluation Materials Applied to Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 1950. 138 pp. $2.50 
*Administrative Problems in Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 1953. 136 pp. Paper $2.00 
Cloth $2.50 
Evaluation Schedules for Major Programs in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. Prepared for the 
AACTE accreditation plan. 1952. 
A set of schedules (all 3 areas) $1.00 
Separate schedule (one area) 50c 
**Putting PR into HPER. Public Relations handbook, pub- 
lished jointly by the AAHPER and the National 
School Public Relations Association. 1952. 68 pp. 
The Physical Educator Asks About Health. Report of the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Education, NEA 
and AMA. 1951. 18 pp. 50c 


Research Underway and Research Needed. Compiled by the 


$1.00 


Research Council. Mimeo. 50 pp. $1.00 
Loopfilms 
Artificial Respiration. 4 loops on back-pressure arm-lift 
method. Complete with adapter to fit any projector, 
and commentary. Set $4.50 


Diving. 9 loops, with one fancy dive on each. Commentary 
by Phil Moriarty, diving coach, Yale University. Fea- 
tured is an Olympic Champion. Complete with adapter 
and instructions. 


Set $15.00 


Quantity 
_... Children in Focus 
...Developing Democratic Human Relations 
_....Measurement and Evaluation 
Administrative Problems 
Evaluation Schedules 
(Specify Area) —_ One 
_.Putting PR into HPER 
The Physical Educator Asks About Health 
Research Underway and Research Needed 
_..Artificial Respiration Loopfilm 
_..Diving Loopfilm 
_. Basketball Filmstrip 


Address 


1201 - 16th Street, N.W. 


* 10% discount on single copies to AAHPER members only. On quantity orders, NEA 
discount is as follows: 2-3 copies, 10%; 
When NEA discount is allowed, single copy discount will not apply. 
** No single copy discount. NEA discount on quantity orders. 


ORDER BLANK 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


Filmstrips 


Basketball Rules for Girls. A set of 6 filmstrips in full color. 
With captions. Available by purchase only, no rentals. $24.00 


Official Sports Guides for Girls and Women 


Archery-Riding Guide, 1954-56 
Basketball Guide, 1954-55 50c 
Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide, 1954-56 75e 
Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide, 1954-56 75c 
Soccer-Speedball, 1954-56 75c 
Tennis-Badminton, 1954-56 


Special NSGWS Publications 


Selected Basketba!l Articles. A collection of articles by out- 
standing authors from Official Basketball Guides, 
1936-1953. 96 pp. 

Reprint Official Basketball Rules, 1954-55. (Reprint of the 
Rules Section only of the Official Basketball Guide.) 
Special discount: 1-9 copies, 25¢ ea.; 10-49 copies, 20¢ 


ea.; 50-99 copies, 17¢ ea.; 100 or more, 15e ea. 


$1.00 


Sports Teaching Aids: Audio-Visual. 1954 edition, by Frederica 
Bernhard and Marjorie E. Fish. A packet of 3x5 
cards listing more than 150 sports films, filmstrips, 
and slides. This new packet combines all listings in 


1951, 1952, 1953 packets. $1.50 
Special Events in the Physical Education Program. Revised 1951. 

Suggested organizations and sample programs for as- 

semblies, demonstration, and other feature events. $1.25 
Standards in Sports for Girls and Women. Revised 1053. Guid- 

ing principles prepared by the Standards Committee. 

54 pp. 75e 


10-99 copies, 25%; 200 or more, 33 1/3% 
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Never before have rubber-covered balls 
been created that incorporate HERCULITE 
high standards of quality—athletic balls 
that are actually in a class by themselves— 
balls that play better, that wear longer—that 


look and feel like leather. 


Only Rawlings unmatched experience—over a half 
@emtury in making the finest leather balls—has made 
it possible to produce this sensational HERCULITE 
liné—a line so superior in design, construction and 
quality that it has established a whole new and unchal- 
lenged standard for the industry—without question .. . 


The finest In The Feld!’ 


Pressure-Lock Valve 
time-tested 2-piece design 


will never leak, never wear out 


New Deep-Tread Pebble 
-sharp, well-defined and 


deep-molded provides 


remarkable finger traction 


New Super-Bond Construction 
—cover, carcass and blad- 
der are bonded into a single 

arable uni nit 


New Molded Concave Seam 
—stronger, cantilevered protec- 
tion against internal pressure 
and damaging external flexing 


WERCULITE Bladder Formula-15 Treatment 
"special Buty] pore-free rubber — famous positive-grip finish on Raw- 
stays flexible, resilient, air-tight, lings ‘Royal Label” leather balls is now 
won’t harden or crack standard on featured models of HER- 
CULITE Footballs and Basketballs 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS COMPANY - ST. LOUIS & LOS ANGELES 


— special latex and CRS 


A. 

and flexible; resists agi 
rae ing and discoloration 
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